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THE First Lord of the Treasury has appointed 
a committee, consisting of the Bishop of 
London, Mr. J. Bryce, M.P., Sir Francis 
Mowatt, Sir H. Maxwell Lyte, Sir C. P. 
Ilbert, and Mr. S. E. Spring Rice, Mr. Mal- 
colm G. Ramsay being the secretary, with 
instructions to inquire and report as to any 
arrangements now in operation for the col- 
lection, custody, indexing, and calendaring 
of local records, and as to any further 
measures which it may be advisable to take 
for this purpose. The committee have 
begun work by issuing schedules of questions 
dealing with the existing arrangements for 
the custody of documents, as well as with 
suggestions for the future. These schedules 
have been sent in duplicate to the Bishops, 
Deans, and Archdeacons of the Church of 
England, to the Clerks of all County Councils, 
to the Town Clerks of Municipal Boroughs 
in England, of corresponding Burghs in Scot- 
land, and of Corporations in Ireland, to the 
chief archzeological and learned societies, to 
the leading Nonconformist ministers, and to 
prominent historical experts, with a request 
that they will be good enough to assist the 
committee by filling up one copy of each 
schedule, so far as may be in their power, at 
their early convenience, and returning it to 
the secretary at the Treasury Chambers, 
Whitehall. 


e+ & & | 

The Capuchin Monastery at Amalfi, which 

has been destroyed by a landslip, had long 
VOL. XXXVI. 


since ceased to be a monastic establishment. 
The building, however, is of great historical 
interest. Built for the Cistercians early in 
the thirteenth century, it contained some re- 
markably fine cloisters and arcades. Having 
fallen into ruin through a landslip in 1498, 
it remained uninhabited until 1583, when it 
was handed over to the Capuchin friars, who 
retained it until 1869, when the present 
Government converted it into a normal 
school. ‘The monastery has often been 
made the subject of well-known pictures, 
which show what superb views were com- 
manded from the beautiful Gothic ambula- 
tory of Amalfi and the neighbouring coast. 


The Rev. J. Clare Hudson has retired from 
the editorship of JZincolnshire Notes and 
Queries, and his duties have been under- 
taken by three gentlemen well known in the 
antiquarian world—the Rev. Canon Maddi- 
son, the Rev. W. O. Massingberd, and E. 
Mansel Sympson, Esq., M.D. The last part 
of Vol. V. was issued in October, 1898, and 
the periodical has been in abeyance since 
that date until last month (January, 1900), 
when the first part of the new volume was 
issued. The frontispiece of this new part is 
a capital picture of the ancient scythes which 
adorn the wall above a doorway in the in- 
terior of the north chapel of St. Mary’s 
Church, Horncastle. In 1861 there were 
forty or fifty blades ; now only thirteen remain. 
Mr. Jalland supplies an interesting note on 
their history. Other notes of value complete 
a part which should appeal to all who are 
interested in the customs, antiquities, and 
history of the county. We trust that under 
its new editors Lincolnshire Notes and 
Queries will continue and develop the good 
work done in earlier volumes under the 
editorship of the Rev. J. Clare Hudson. All 
literary contributions should be sent to the 
Rev. W. O. Massingberd, Ormsby Rectory, 
Alford; and business communications to 
the publisher, Mr. W. K. Morton, Horn- 


castle. 


At a recent meeting of the Oxford University 

Brass-rubbing Society, the Rev. W. Marshall, 

of King’s College, gave a lecture on direct 

photography of brasses, as distinct from 

photography of the rubbings. With a 
E 
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specially-constructed lens, Mr. Marshall has 
done some excellent work, securing the “ feel- 
ing” and “life” of the brasses, as well as 
perfect accuracy in lines. He showed a fine 
set of slides, whose beauty is said to have 
been a revelation to those present. At this 
meeting there were on view two original brass 
inscriptions sent, on request, by Mr. John E. 
Pritchard, of Bristol, with the object of find- 
ing out from what church they originally 
came. Expanding the contractions, the in- 
scriptions read as follows: ‘ Off your charitie 
pray for the soull of John Myllett gent and 
Alice his wife which John decessid the XII. 
day of Februarie Anno Domini MVcXVII. 
on whois soulls ihesus have mercy.” The 
second reads thus: “Orate pro anima 
Johannis Paynter qui obiit X Desember 
Anno Domini MVcXXVI. cujus anima propi 
(tietur deus).” Both names, Myllett and 
Paynter, often occur in Gloucestershire wills, 
and it is possible, and indeed probable, that 
the brasses may have come from a church 
on the Cotswolds. If any of our readers can 
give information’ relating to them, Mr. Prit- 
chard or the Rev. W. E. Scott-Hall, hon. 
secretary of the Oxford Society, will be glad 
to receive it. 


¢ ¢*¢ + . 
The death of Mr. Bernard Quaritch, the 
greatest of second-hand booksellers, is re- 


gretted by all bibliophiles. His shop in 
Piccadilly was the headquarters of an amaz- 
ingly extensive business, with ramifications 
in America and on the continent of Europe. 
Mr. Quaritch began business life in the 
service of Mr. H. G. Bohn, but before many 
years had passed he had started in business 
for himself in a very small way in Castle 
Street, Leicester Square. He sometimes 
surprised customers who looked in during 
the dinner-hour by appearing from the cellar 
through a trap-door in the shop-floor. 
Rumour alleged, but untruly, that he slept 
in the cellar. It was not until he moved 
into Piccadilly that his business received 
any great enlargement; but in a short time 
thereafter he had established relations with 
most European capitals, as well as with the 
book-centres of America. For years past 
Mr. Quaritch was the largest purchaser at all 
great book-sales, his bids sometimes astonish- 
ing timid folk. His determination, indeed, 


and impatience of opposition, sometimes 
betrayed him into paying larger prices than 
in cooler moments he would have thought 
justifiable. He made a special feature of his 
book-lists, and always employed expert cata- 
loguers. Some of his compilations have 
taken their place among bibliographical works 
of reference. Mr. Quaritch’s last undertaking 
of this kind was a “ Catalogue of the Litera- 
ture and History of the British Islands.” At 
the time of his death two parts had appeared, 
containing many book-rarities. A third part, 
devoted to English history, heraldry and 
genealogy, and topographical and antiquarian 
history, was issued last month, and it is 
announced that there are three more parts 
yet to appear. Mr. Quaritch will also be 
remembered as a publisher. He brought 
out not a few works of an expensive kind, of 
great scientific or artistic value and interest, 
as well as several publications for the British 
Museum. He also published the original 
edition of FitzGerald’s Omar Khdyyam, the 
book which, when issued, could hardly find 
buyers at a penny, and is now worth its 
weight in gold. 


Excavations have been going on for some 
time at Furness Abbey, latterly more especi- 
ally, with a view to deciding the question 
whether the Cistercians built a chapel before 
proceeding with the erection of the present 
pile. It was held by some, and as strongly 
opposed by others, that traces of an earlier 
building would be found under the north- 
east of the present walls, and ultimately the 
guide (Mr. Jesse Turner) was instructed to 
make a trial. He opened a trench in the 
sacristy, and it was not long before he came 
across the walls of an apsidal chapel of early 
Norman architecture. The wall was found 
about 5 feet below the present surface, semi- 
circular in form, and evidently the east end 
of a Norman chapel. Further excavations 
show a similar wall more to the south. The 
walls run from about 5 feet to 6 feet in thick- 
ness. The guide, when continuing his ex- 
plorations, unexpectedly came across a vast 
quantity of human remains. Some of the 
skulls were intact, and of remarkable thick- 
ness, while the teeth in many cases were in a 
wonderful state of preservation. The exca- 
vations are to be carried on till the whole 
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of this part of the old ruin has been examined. 
Chancellor Ferguson, of Carlisle, is taking a 
deep interest in the matter. 


Students of Milton’s poetical works, as edited 
by the Rev. H. C. Beeching for the Claren- 
don Press, will learn with interest that the 
earliest editions have been followed, that the 
old spelling and punctuation are preserved, 
and that all the various readings published 
during the poet’s lifetime are duly noted. In 
several cases the correct scansion can only 
be settled by adopting the old spelling. 
This new Milton contains facsimiles of all 
the original title-pages, and two collotypes— 
one of part of the Latin poem addressed by 
Milton to John Rous, the Bodley’s Librarian 
of the day, and one of part of the Trinity 





about 1740, and became the scene of the 
scandalous ‘ Mayfair marriages,” performed 
there by the once notorious Dr. Keith. He 
performed the ceremony, when called upon, 
with promptitude and despatch, and asked 
no questions. Accordingly, he did an enor- 
mous business. Prices did not rule high, 
for the charge, inclusive of Crown stamp, 
minister's and clerk’s fees, and certificates, 
amounted only to the round sum of one 
guinea. The thoroughly trading spirit in 
which Dr. Keith conducted these affairs 
inay be judged from the fact that he adver- 
tised his chapel and his terms freely in the 
newspapers of the period. His success, as 
much as the scandal of the thing, aroused 
the jealousy of his clerical brethren, and they 
procured the passing of the Act for Prevent- 


MILTON'S HANDWRITING. 


From a collotype. 


College, Cambridge, manuscript. It may be 
added that Mr. Frowde has issued an edition 
based on Mr. Beeching’s reprint, in which 
the spelling is modernized. By-the-by, it is 
a remarkable fact that there are no fewer 
than ninety-six translations of Paradise Lost 
in the British Museum —into Armenian, 
Bohemian, Danish, Dutch, French, German, 
Greek, Hebrew, Hungarian, Icelandic, Italian, 
Latin, Manx, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, 
Spanish, Swedish, and Welsh; and four 
translations of Paradise Regained, into Danish, 
French, and German, 


od 
With the disappearance of Curzon Chapel, or 
“the little Chapel in Mayfair,” as it was once 
called, a curious link with the odd customs that 
prevailed in the middle of last century will be 


severed. ‘This unlovely building was erected 


Block kindly lent by the proprietors of the ‘‘ Periodical” (Oxford University Press). 


ing Clandestine Marriages in 1754. In1742, 
while there were but forty marriages cele- 
brated at the parish church of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, the Rev. Alexander Keith 
had officiated at over 700 in his little chapel, 
and, as Lord Orford remarked, was securing 
a very bishopric of revenue. It was here 
that the Duke of Hamilton was married to 
the beautiful Miss Gunning at half-past twelve 
o’clock at night, the ceremony being per- 
formed with the ring of a bed-curtain, Feb- 


ruary 14, 1752. 
o 


A “find” of interest and importance to 
North - Country antiquaries and_ historical 
stndents was made among the muniments of 
the Earl of Lonsdale in 1892. People who 


‘are at all familiar with the histories of Cum- 


berland and Westmorland will be aware of 
E2 
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the frequent references to the ‘‘ Denton manu- 
scripts,” these being almost as often quoted 
as those of Machell—perhaps even more fre- 
quently. There are many manuscript copies 
of John Denton’s MS. History, but appar- 
ently not one of the History of Cumberland 
compiled more than two hundred years ago 
by Judge Thomas Denton. Possibly the 
last of the writers of standard histories who 
had access to the manuscript were the 
brothers Lysons, at the beginning of the 
century, and then the papers disappeared. 
So complete did the loss become that for 
nearly a century no one acquainted: with its 
value set eyes upon it, and the theory became 
almost absolute belief that the sheets had 
been lost, like so many other valuable papers 
pertaining to the history of the sister 
counties. The libraries and muniment- 
rooms at Lowther and Whitehaven Castles 
were ransacked without effect, until of late 
years it was thought the brothers Lysons 
must have erroneously alluded to the manu- 
script of John Denton as that of Thomas. 
Fortunately, the accuracy of Lysons’ state- 
ment was proved by the discovery of the long- 
lost manuscript at Lord Lonsdale’s town resi- 
dence at Carlton House Terrace. The title- 
page reads: A Perambulation of Cumberland 
and Westmorland, containing the Description, 
Hystory, and Customes of these Counties, 
written in the yeares 1687-8, by T. D. The 
writer describes the baronies, wards, parishes, 
and manors in detail, and gives some inter- 
esting statistics as to population and the 
value of the manors, fisheries, mines, etc. 
Lord Lonsdale has now lent the manuscript 
to Chancellor Ferguson, who is editing the 
LTistory of Cumberland for the Victoria Series 
of County Histories. This has caused 
attention to be drawn to the manuscript, and 
a notion has got abroad that the find has 
just taken place, whereas it was some time 
ago. The Chancellor considers it much 
superior in fulness and accuracy to John 
Denton’s manuscript. The History of Cum- 
berland is full and complete; that of West- 
morland is meagre. At the end are short 
accounts of the Isle of Man and of Dublin. 


A correspondent of the Atheneum writes: 
‘Like Cumberland, Somerset has recently 
recovered a history of considerably earlier 


date than that of Collinson (1791). In this 
case it is rather a discovery, as its very 
existence was unknown and unsuspected 
until two years ago, when the volume came 
in the way of the Historical MSS. Com- 
mission. A well-known local antiquary has 
by internal evidence made out that the 
author was Thomas Gerard, of Trent, and 
its date 1632 ; further, that he also wrote the 
Survey of Dorset, which has hitherto been 
attributed to John Coker. This history is 
very rich in medizval pedigrees and heraldry. 
Unfortunately, only one volume has as yet 
turned up, containing the southern and 
western portions, practically one-half of the 
county. It will be issued in 1900 by the 
Somerset Record Society, of which the 
Rev. E. H. Bates, Puckington Rectory, 
Ilminster, is secretary. The society is 
issuing this year another valuable find, a 
Cartulary of Muchelney Abbey, which is not 
either of the two registers borrowed by 
Hearne from that ‘noble and humane’ 
person Lord Charles Bruce, and never heard 
of afterwards. The Cartulary contains 
eleven Saxon charters, including two of 
King Ine, dated 693 and 725.” 


We have received several volumes of the 
registers printed in the course of 1899 by 
the Parish Register Society, and have 
pleasure in again drawing attention to the 
useful work done by this society. It was 
founded in 1896, and in that year printed 
five registers ; in 1897 it printed six, and in 
1898 five registers, while in the past year it 
has printed ten registers. It is needless to 
point out how great is the necessity of thus 
saving for the future documents upon which 
time and neglect are constantly exercising a 
destructive influence. All registers issued 
by the society are printed in full from their 
respective commencements to (whenever 
possible) the year 1812, and, except in a few 
instances, are printed on good hand-made 
paper, thus securing their permanence for 
very many years to come. The _ hon. 
secretary is Mr. E. A. Fry, of 172, Edmund 
Street, Birmingham, and the annual sub- 
scription is one guinea. 


+ & 
The only Dutch place of worship in London, 
says a writer in the Daily News, is the 
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Dutch Reformed Church in Austin Friars. 
It is part of the old church of the Austin 
Friars, which was built in the form of a 
cross, and was of great extent, and it 
forms merely a part of that cross, all the rest 
having been destroyed. The use of it was 
granted to the Dutch community in London 
by Edward VI., and, with the exception of a 
short period during the reign of Elizabeth, 
they have occupied it ever since. Innumer- 
able tombstones let into the floor mark the 
site of graves of the prosperous and pious 
Dutch of the past, most of them being 
adorned with coats-of-arms, some as fresh as 
on the day they were cut. So vast is the 
fragment of the early structure that only a 
portion of it is set apart for Divine service. 
This space is encompassed within high oak 
partitions, above which are thick, close, dark 
crimson curtains, hanging nearly as high as 
the roof, that almost shut it in. The pews 
are of oak, and the floor is fancifully tiled. 
Opposite the pulpit is a large pew for the 
deacons and elders, and at one end is a fine 
organ. The sexes in congregation do not sit 
together, but apart, as do Quakers. The 
service is simple, and the congregation -sing 
sitting, and stand to say prayers. It may be 
of interest to mention that there is a fine 
building at Old Charlton, in connection with 
the Dutch- Reformed Church, for decayed 
members of the Dutch community in 
London, part of which is used as a conva- 
lescent home and for some other philan- 
thropic purpose. The income, it is under- 
stood, is derived from a fund called King 
William the Third Fund. 


The “ Bushell Brasses ” are about to be re- 
stored to the Preston Parish Church. Con- 
siderable interest attaches to these relics by 
reason of their connection with a very 
attractive period in the history of Preston, 
and that regard will be heightened by the story 
of the vicissitudes through which they have 
passed. Originally buried some two feet below 
the pavement of the parish church, they were 
recovered by some workmen, who were en- 
gaged in rebuilding the sacred fabric, about 
fifty years ago. These men, having neither 
regard for the solemn injunctions given them 
to preserve all objects of interest, nor any 
idea of the value of their discoveries from 


either a pecuniary or sentimental point of 
view, removed the brasses from the church 
and sold them to a marine store-dealer, who 
was as ignorant as they were of the worth 
of the articles. He simply had an eye to 
the fact that they were brass. After paying 
the vandals 1s. 5d. for them, he threw the 
precious relics on to a heap of brass scraps. 
They were rescued by Mr. Holland, a local 
brass founder, and ultimately one of them 
came into the possession of Mr. T. Harrison 
Myres, F.R.I.B.A., of Preston. Mr. F. J. 
Holland, the son of the original purchaser, 
who still holds the other, and Mr. Myres 
have decided to replace both brasses in the 
parish church, and they will shortly be 
placed upon an inscribed marble slab, and 
affixed at the extreme west end of the north 
aisle. We congratulate both Mr. Holland 
and Mr. Myres on the generosity and right 
spirit they have shown in thus restoring the 
brasses to the church whence they were 
sacrilegiously removed. 
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Lieut.-Colonel Fishwick, F.S.A., announces 
for early publication by subscription, through 
Mr. Elliot Stock, Zhe History of the Parish 
of Preston. Family history will be made a 
special feature of the book, and many de- 
tailed pedigrees will be given. But other 
matters will not be neglected, and the work 
will contain practically all that is of historical 
or genealogical interest concerning a parish 
the history of which is a most important 
feature in the annals of the county of 
Lancaster. There will be many illustrations, 
and the work, limited in number to 400 
copies, will be issued in demy quarto to 
subscribers at the price of £1 7s. 6d. 


+ £¢ ¢ 


Mr. John C. Nimmo is about to publish the 
first volume, by Professor Sayce, of the 
Semitic Series, a new series of standard hand- 
books intended to present compactly and in 
popular scientific form the more important 
facts in the history, religion, government, 
language, customs, etc., of the Babylonians, 
Assyrians, and allied Semitic races of ancient 
history. Professor Sayce’s volume is en- 
titled Babylonians and Assyrians: Life and 
Customs. 
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The excavations in the Roman camp at 
Carnutum, on the frontier of Austria and 
Hungary, have lately resulted in some inter- 
esting discoveries. Very near the Danube 
was found a deep and spacious cellar, with a 
large room above it, into which some steps 
led from the road. In this room four altars 
to Bacchus were laid bare, and a large 
quantity of broken crockery covered the 
floor, so that it may be assumed that it was 
a wine-house for the soldiers. Other exca- 
vations proved that the camp was densely 
populated, and a large military storehouse 
which was found is of special interest. 
Quantities of grain of different kinds were 
found in it, and thousands of fragments of 
arms and armour. The metal has suffered 
much from rust, but it has been possible in 
many instances to put the pieces together 
and to make coats of mail. A_ beautiful 
specimen of the rare pilum was also found. 


¢ &¢ ¢ 

The repair of the fore-building of the 
ancient keep of Rochester Castle, which has 
been carried out under the supervision of 
Mr. George Payne, Secretary to the Kent 
Archeological Society, is now completed. 
The battlements were found to be in a very 
ruinous state, while the eastern wall of the 
chapel, the remains of the roof of the 
chancel, and the chancel arch, were also in 
great need of restoration. The original 
Norman masonry has been disturbed as little 
as possible. During the repairs to the roof- 
line of the nave a fine Norman two-light 
window was discovered blocked up in the 
south wall (the north wall of the keep), and 
this has been opened by the removal of the 
plastering. Another interesting discovery 
was made in the State dungeon, an air-shaft 
communicating with the lower dungeon being 
found and opened. As is well known, the 
keep of Rochester Castle is one of the finest 
castellated ruins in the kingdom. 


At the end of December a Roman villa was 
discovered at Brislington, about two miles 
from Bristol, and situated close to the Bath 
Road. It appears that when some workmen 
were cutting a new road across a field, in 
connection with the development of an estate, 
they came across a mosaic pavement within 
2 feet of the surface. Fortunately, the dis- 


covery soon reached the ears of local anti- 
quaries, and Messrs. A. E. Hudd, F.S.A., 
A. T. Martin, F.S.A., and John E. Pritchard, 
members of the Clifton Antiquarian Club, 
took immediate steps to protect it and in- 
vestigate. The site belongs to the Bristol 
and District Land Company, of which Mr. 
Humphrey Gwynn, a local solicitor, is the 
chairman. The directors at once granted 
these gentlemen every facility to make com- 
plete excavations, and generously presented 
the pavement and any other finds that may 
turn up to the Bristol Museum. The pave- 
ment in question is of geometrical design 
and of good colour, the tesserze consisting of 
red brick, blue pennant, and blue and white 
lias ; it is in capital condition, considering 
its nearness to the surface of the soil. 
Digging was commenced on New Year's 
Day, and several foundation walls of the 
villa, and a water-drain, besides traces of 
other pavements, were uncovered during the 
first week. The work will be followed up 
as rapidly as the weather will allow. Only a 
few coins have been found: these include 
“third brass ” of Constantine the Great and 
Constantius, and a “second brass” of Con- 
stans; so it may be conjectured that the 
date of the villa is of the early part of the 
fourth century. 


Gy 


JOrebistoric Wan in bolderness. 


By THoMAS SHEPPARD. 
~~ 


Fay HE period known to geologists as 
ti Ry the Quaternary, or Recent, is 
one of the most interesting of all 
the epochs with which they have 
to deal. It is in the deposits laid down at 
this time that we are to look for the first 
evidences of the appearance of man upon 
our earth. During the Quaternary era the 
work of the geologist encroaches upon that 
of the archeologist, and vice versd, and it is 
only by the joint investigations of students 
of these two sciences that we are able to 
obtain any idea of the state of this country 
in prehistoric times. 

In the particular district of Holderness 
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(and I refer now to the geological division 
of Holderness, that is, the land east of the 
Yorkshire Wolds) there is a great difficulty 
in deciding where the work of the geologist 
should end and that of the archeologist 
should begin. It will probably be as well 
therefore if a few preliminary words are said 
on the geology of the neighbourhood. 

The whole of Holderness owes its origin 
to the material deposited during the Glacial 
Period. It is, in fact, a vast heap of morainic 
débris, consisting of sand, gravel, and clay, 
brought from the Lake District, Teesdale, 
and Scandinavia, by glaciers and ice-sheets 
thousands of years ago. In Holderness, 
therefore, there is no solid rock except the 
ice-borne boulders contained in the drift. 
As might be expected, the entire aspect of 
the area is characteristic of that of a glaciated 
country. If we could imagine the trees and 
vegetation, drains. houses, mills, and roads 
stripped from the land, and pools of water 
resting in the hollows, the country would be 
precisely similar to the land between the 
melting ice and the sea in Greenland and 
other Northern countries—a series of hum- 
mocks of rocky débris with hollows and 
depressions between. Such was and is the 
precise condition of Holderness. Instead of 
being, as is so frequently stated, a flat and 
“marshie countrie,” it is studded with 
rounded undulating mounds, or “ barfs,” as 
they are locally called. ‘These barfs vary in 
height from 25 to 50 and 75 feet, and at 
Dimlington the land is 100 feet high. What 
is more, the land towards the North Sea is 
considerably higher than in the centre of 
Holderness, where, in fact, large tracts lie 
below sea-level. Holderness has been not 
inaptly likened to a saucer, one edge of which 
represents the Chalk Wolds, and the other 
the land bordering the North Sea. The 
drainage is consequently from the Wolds, 
and from the coast into the Humber via the 
Hull. With the exception of two very small 
streams, which in the summer are almost 
dry, all the water flowing from the land is 
carried to the sea in this roundabout manner. 

On our coast, or on the edge of the 
saucer, as it were, the land is being eroded 
at a very rapid rate. Mr. J. R. Boyle, 
F.S.A., has shown on historical evidence,* 

* “The Erosion of the Holderness Coast,” 
Trans, Hull Geol. Soc., 1895-96, pp. 16, 17. 


and the Rev. E. M. Cole, M.A., by direct 
observation,* that the boulder-clay cliffs of 
Holderness are denuded at the average rate 
of 7 feet per year. This means that a strip 
of land about 30 miles long and 7 feet wide 
is annually washed away from our coast! It 
is principally by watching the various beds 
exposed whilst the cliffs are being carried 
away that our information in regard to the 
geological structure of Holderness is obtained. 
Of course inland artificial sections help, but 
unfortunately these are only small, and are 
not very numerous; neither are they con- 
tinuous as in the case of the cliffs. 

Now, according to the views of the most 
recent school of glacialists, the date of the 
final disappearance of the ice of the Glacial 
Period is not so far remote as has formerly 
been supposed, and by some of our leading 
geologists the approximate date has been 
fixed at about 10,000 years ago.t By the 
same geologists it is, in my opinion, amply 
proved that man existed during, if not before, 
the Ice Age. We have in Holderness as 
our oldest beds the very strata which in 
other parts of the world yield evidences of 
the dawn of human life. Unfortunately, so 
far not the slightest trace of Glacial man has 
been found in our area. I have during the 
last nine or ten years carefully examined 
over and over again almost every section in 
the drift which occurs there—the sands, and 
gravels, and clays, and no such indications 
are forthcoming. And what is more, so far 
as I am aware, no trace of Paleolithic man 
has yet been found in all Yorkshire. Re- 
mains of the mammoth and other animals 
known to have been contemporary with pre- 
historic man in other parts of the world 
occur in Holderness in profusion, however. 

Seeing that our glacial drift contains no 
relics of man, let us examine the deposits 
which have been laid down since; these, of 
course, are found resting upon the glacial 
beds. From the brief account of the 
geography of the district which has been 
given, it will be understood that immediately 
following the departure’of the ice Holderness 
would be a land of meres and marshes, with 
morainic hills of gravel standing as islands in 


* “Erosion of the Yorkshire Coast, 1892,” 
Naturalist, 1893, pp. 142-144. 

+ Professor G. F. Wright, Man and the Glacial 
Period, 1893, pp. 332-364. 
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the surrounding waters. At first the country 
would be a dreary watery waste, almost 
devoid of either vegetable or animal life. 
As time went on, however, and the climate 
became ameliorated, the conditions for the 
support of life became more favourable, 
though still not so satisfactory as they are 
to-day. And so we find in our oldest beds, 
that is, those lying immediately upon the 
boulder-clay, evidence of a colder climate 
than now prevails. Dr. Nathorst, an eminent 
Swedish geologist, has discovered* in the 
lower layers of some of our lacustrine deposits 
remains of the dwarf Arctic birch (Betula 
nana), a plant which does not, and could 
not, now thrive on the same site. Of course, 
these relic-bearing beds have only accumu- 
lated in the hollows; they do not occur on 
the hills) We consequently have not very 
many opportunities of examining them. 
They are occasionally exposed during drain- 
age operations, the construction of docks, 
etc.; but the best sections are in the cliffs 
between Bridlington and Spurn. Here are 
successive deposits of sand, gravel, marl, 
clay, and peat, which by their composition 
and contents clearly indicate what was the 


state of things during their deposition. 

But apart from the geological evidence 
there are other indications of the former 
appearance of the country—I refer to the 


place-names. Goose Island, near Ulrome, 
is a hillock surrounded by grass fields ; the 
mound is no longer an island. And we 
have quite a number of names indicating the 
former existence of meres and marshes. 
Marton, near Burton Constable; Sand-le- 
Mere, or Sand-le-Marr, near, Withernsea ; and 
Marfleet, near Hull ; Saltmarshe in Patring- 
ton, and Greenmarsh near Thorngumbold, 


are examples.t 


* « Uber neuer Funde von fossilen Glacialpflan- 
zen,”’ Engler’s botanischer Jahrbuch, 1881, p. 431. 

+ Mr. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., has supplied me 
with the following further list: Longmarhill, in 
Welwick; Bowmerehill, in Owstwick; Pilmar 
Lane, in Roos; Withernsea Mere; Rowmere and 
Giltsmere, in Tunstall; Reddmere, in Preston; 
Braemere, in Flinton; ‘‘The Marrs,’”’ in Swine; 
Crossmere Hill, in Aldbro; Soumers (?), White- 
marr, and Bassmarr, in Skipsea; Braemarr Drain, 
in Beeforth; Gunnymarsh Drain, in Ottringham ; 
Haymarsh, in Preston ; Greenmarsh, in Camerton ; 
Slightmarsh, in Ryehill; Ottringham Marsh; 
Atwick Marsk (?), ‘‘The Marsk,” in Nunkeeling, 
and Sallymarr, near Burton Constable. 


The sites of these lakes and bogs, of 
course, are now occupied by fertile fields. 
The mere at Hornsea is the sole survivor of 
a series of meres or broads which were linked 
together, and doubtless precisely resembled 
the well-known Norfolk Broads.* 

There is ample proof also that the land 
not occupied by water was well wooded.t 
We can therefore picture to ourselves the 
appearance of the country and the kind of 
life its primitive inhabitants would have to 
lead. On the east they were bounded by 
the North Sea, and on the south by the 
Humber ; to the north and west were the 
Chalk Wolds. There is abundant evidence 
that the wolds were thickly populated in 
British times; the scores of barrows, the 
entrenchments and other earthworks, to- 
gether with the thousands of implements of 
all descriptions that have been found there, 
prove this, Whether these dwellers on the 
wolds were friends or foes to the tribes on 
the low ground, or were one and the same 
people, we are not in a position to say ; but 
it is possible that the inhabitants of marshy 
and wooded Holderness would follow a life 
of a very different character from that of the 
occupants of the hills. The Holderness 
folk would probably be of a peaceful dis- 
position, agriculturists rather than warriors. 
It is with a brief account of these people, 
and of the relics they have left behind them, 
that I now propose to deal. 

To a certain extent the geographical con- 
ditions of a district govern the mode of 
habitation of the occupants of that district ; 
and we should naturally expect to find that 
the inhabitants of an area such as has been 
described would live either on the hill-tops 
or in huts built upon the edges of the lakes. 
Such, indeed, was exactly the case. Fortu- 
nately, the method adopted by the lake- 
dwellers was all that could be desired on the 
part of those who in later ages are anxious to 
learn how their predecessors existed. They 
lived on wooden platforms, or artificial 
islands on the edges of the lakes at some 
distance from the shores. These dwellings 


* Even so recently as medieval times the waters 
in some parts of Holderness were famous for their 
fish ; those near Skipsea, for example. 

+ The name Holderness itself means ‘‘ wooded 
promontory.” See Rev. I. Taylor's Words and 
Places, 1865, p. 138. 
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were soinetimes connected with the main- 
land by a causeway, usually concealed below 
the water, and sometimes zig-zagged so as to 
make the approach of strangers a matter of 
difficulty. In other instances canoes hollowed 
from a single trunk were used as a means 
of communication. Such canoes are fre- 
quently found in the vicinity of lake-dwel- 
lings. 

Objects accidentally lost from the dwellings, 
or which fell into water during conflicts, or 
were discarded as useless (under such con- 
ditions the easiest method of disposing of 
refuse was by dropping it into the lake 
below), fell to the bottom, sank into the soft 
mud forming the bed of the lake, and were 
embedded in an excellent material for their 
preservation. 

The probable former aspect of the country 
suggests that it would be fairly thickly 
studded with these lake-dwellings, and such, 
indeed, we find to have been the case, 
though unfortunately in few cases has a 
thorough investigation been possible, as 
there is a great difficulty in keeping the 
water away during the digging. 

In Holderness there are indications 
of five distinct settlements, viz., at West 


Furze, Round Hill, Barmston, Gransmoor, 


and Little Kelk.* At several places also in 
the courses of streams, piles and other indica- 
tions of dwellings are occasionally visible, 
though implements, etc., rarely seem to 
occur in suchsituations—probably on account 
of the excavations not being deep enough. 
The encroachment of the sea also now and 
then reveals traces of such occupations. In 
June, 1894, on an excursion of the Hull 
Geological Society to Skipsea, the end of a 
stake, which had certainly been pointed 
artificially, though in a very rude manner, 
was found at a depth of about 4 feet in the 
peat near the northern end of the Skipsea 
lacustrine deposit which is exposed in section 
in the cliffs. It was at an angle of 45°, with 
the point downwards, beneath a dense mass 
of twigs and ‘brushwood,’ a foot in thick- 
hess, containing hazel-nuts and acorns.t A 
precisely similar bed was discovered during 
the excavations of the dwelling at Ulrome, 
of which I shall have to speak presently. 

* Munro, Lake-dwellings of Europe, 1890, p. 470. 

Tt Trans. Hull Geol. Soc., vol. ii., 1894-95, P. 12. 

VOL. XXXVI. : 


Several years ago a bone implement, said 
to be of British workmanship, was found in 
the cliffs at this point at a depth of about 
6 feet below the surface. This instrument, 
which was probably a spear-head, is figured 
in Poulson’s History of Holderness, vol. i., 
p. 460. 

In the summer of 1898 I paid a visit to 
the peat-bed and lacustrine deposit at Sand- 
le-Mere, about 2 miles north of Withernsea.* 
Thanks to the strong wind and rough sea of 
the preceding day, a large expanse of peat 
was laid bare on the beach just below the 
low-water mark. It was exposed better than 
I had ever seen it previously. Trunks of fir 
and other trees were lying prostrate in the 
clay ; these, though perfect in form, were 
very rotten, and about as easily carved as 
the mud in which they occurred. Of greater 
interest, however, were some of the “stools” 
of the trees,- still in the position in which 
they grew, and with their roots penetrating 
the clay in all directions. One of these 
stools measured nearly 2 feet in diameter. 

The peat-bed was visible from a point just 
below the coast-guard’s station to a few 
hundred yards north, where the cliffs sud- 
denly get higher—as far, in fact, as the bank 
of sand-dunes at the top of the beach, which 
stretches across the bed of the old mere, 
from which the hamlet of Sand-le-Mere 
derives its name. 

Towards the north end of the peat, at a 
distance of about 80 yards from the cliffs, 
and at a depth of about 1o feet from the top 
of the beach, or 15 feet from the surface of 
the sand-dunes, the tops of a line of piles 
were observed sticking out of the soft clay 
which underlies the peat-bed. These ex- 
tended for about 5 yards, and were from a 
few inches to a foot apart. On pulling one 
or two out, which, owing to the rotten nature 
of the wood, was done with difficulty, it was 
found that the points only of the stakes 
remained, the rest having been denuded by 
the sea along with the peat and other 
material which covered them. The piles 
were very black and soft, in this respect 
resembling the wood found elsewhere in the 
peat and clay. They were about 2} inches 


* See ‘Traces of an Ancient Lake-dwelling at 
Sand-le-Mere, near Withernsea,”’ by Thomas Shep- 
pard; Naturalist, October, 1898, pp. 301-303. 
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in diameter, and had been pointed by a 
sharp metal instrument. What seemed to 
be of great importance, however, were some 
pieces of round wood of smaller diameter 
which had been worked in between the up- 
right piles, thus binding them together in a 
manner resembling basket-work on a large 
scale. These horizontal pieces were met 
with in several places. They had been very 
cleverly bent so as to go round the perpen- 
dicular piles, and on the outer side of each 
elbow a slight cut could usually be detected, 
which would no doubt facilitate the bending 
operation without the risk of breaking.* Some 
of the piles and a few pieces of wood were 
brought away, and, on drying, have cracked 
and folded over in the manner so character- 
istic of the wood from these ancient struc- 
tures. ‘ 

A few yards to the north, at the same 
level, the bare boulder-clay was exposed on 
the beach, which shows that the piles were 
driven in near the edge of the lake-bed— 
boulder-clay, as already explained, underlying 
the whole of the peat and everything con- 
nected with it. 

In the absence of implements, pottery, 
broken bones, or other similar relics, there 
is no positive evidence that these piles, etc., 
are the remains of an ancient habitation ; 
but having regard to their present state of 
preservation, their peculiar splitting on dry- 
ing, their position on the edge of the old 
lake-bed, and their depth below and distance 
from the cliffs, it is probable that the Sand- 
le-Mere piles represent the remains of such 
dwelling. A look-out must be kept for 
further evidence, however.t 


* A similar feature has been met with in some 
of the remains of Swiss and Irish lake-dwellings. 
See Dr. Keller’s Lake-dwellings of Switzerland, 1878, 
vol. i., p. 42; also a woodcut of a section of an 
ancient Irish crannog (p. 653), and description on 
p. 654 of the same work, 

+ Since the above was written the Rev. E. M. 
Cole has visited Sand-le-Mere, and found traces of 
lake-dwellings in the peat. Mr. Cole, however, 
appears to have been more fortunate than myself, 
as he found evidence of two distinct dwellings, 
about 260 yards apart. He also noted ‘trunks of 
trees laid horizontally, showing the cuttings of the 
rude adze, and the piles with sharpened points 
binding them together.” See the Yorkshire Post, 
August 25, August 29, and September 1, 1899, and 
the Antiguary, October, 1899, p. 292. It is satisfac- 
tory to have such a confirmation of the previous 
record. 


Of the groups of lake-dwellings previously 
mentioned, only two have been systematically 
examined, and these were investigated by 
Mr. Thomas Boynton, of Bridlington, who 
then resided at Ulrome. These were the 
West Furze and Round Hill habitations, 
which, however, are usually referred to as’ 
the Ulrome lake-dwellings. They have been 
described by different writers,* and it is 
principally from their respective papers and 
an examination of the specimens now in 
Mr. Boynton’s possession that my informa- 
tion in regard to these particular dwellings is 
derived. On the site of the dwellings there 
is now very little to be seen, though when I 
was there last a few of the piles and cross- 
pieces were visible. 

The Ulrome settlement was situated on a 
creek which formerly connected two meres. 
It was first discovered by Mr. Boynton in 
1880 whilst his men were cleaning out a 
drain. On the side of the drain several oak 
piles and other material had been thrown 
out, and also some bones which had been 
artificially bored, apparently for the insertion 
of a wooden handle. A careful investigation 
was then made, with the result that it was 
soon ascertained that a platform of no mean 
extent had been discovered, right through 
which the drain had been cut. 

At a depth of about 3 feet a large quantity 
of twigs and branches covered with a layer 
of sand and bark was reached, forming a 
floor, and this rested upon a platform com- 
posed of tree-trunks laid together, side by 
side ; these were of oak, ash, willow, birch, 
alder, and hazel. The diameter of the logs 
varied from 1 to 14 feet, and they were from 
15 to 20 feet in length. The structure was 
held together by upright piles driven through 
the brushwood and between the trunks. At 
the outer edge of the platform some stakes 
were driven in a slanting direction, evidently 
with the view of better holding it in posi- 
tion. Another thick layer of brushwood 
occurred below the timbers, and this rested 
upon the peaty bed of the lake, 2 feet in 

* (1) J. W. Davis, F.S.A., ‘ The Lake-dwellings 
in East Yorkshire’’ (Proc. Yorks. Geol. Soc., 1889) ; 
(2) Dr. T. M. Evans, ‘‘The Ancient Britons and 
the Lake-dwellings at Ulrome in Holderness” (the 
Hull Quarterly, 1885); (3) Mr. T. Tindall Wildridge, 


‘“‘ Lake-dwellings of Yorkshire” (in Andrews’ Bye- 
gone Yorkshive, 1892); and (4) Robert Munro, The 


Lake-dwellings of Europe, 1890, pp. 469-474. 
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thickness ; below this was the original gravelly 
bottom. It would therefore appear that a 
considerable time had elapsed after the close 
of the Glacial Period, sufficiently long, in 
fact, to allow for the accumulation of the 
.2 feet of peat before the lake-dwellers com- 
menced to build their home. 

The platform measured go feet in length 
by 60 feet in breadth, and was connected 
with the land at each end by a causeway, 
which was about 20 inches below the top of 
the structure, a fact which seems to show 
that it was erected by the first inhabitants. 
There were two different settlements on the 
site, as will be seen shortly. 


The piles were principally of oak, and 
were usually 3 or 4 inches in diameter. 
There were two kinds, one with rounded 
and blunt points, whilst the others had 
clearly been sharpened with a metal instru- 
ment. It was also noticed that the blunt 
ones were those originally driven into the 
lake-bed, the sharpened piles frequently cut- 
ting into the timbers of the lower structure. 
This clearly indicated two distinct periods of 
occupation, represented by two platforms, 
one above the other; the latter having 
evidently been erected at a time when metal 
was in use, and upon a fascine dwelling which 
was of great age and much decayed when the 
new one was built. The finding of a single 


bronze spear-head amongst the brushwood in 
the later structure also confirms this view, 
and indicates that it had been built by the 
Bronze Age Britons. A fragment of a jet 
arm-band was found on the same horizon. 
Let us now examine the relics found with 
the lower dwelling. They are all either, on 
the one hand, of stone or flint, or on the 
other of bone or horn. The stone imple- 
ments include hammer-stones and anvils 
(usually beach-pebbles slightly modified), a 
few polishers or rubbers, and a large quantity 
of flint flakes. Some of the latter are well 
formed, and were probably used as scrapers. 
There is also a flint saw, and an object of 


the same material which might have been 
used as a knife. 

The horn and bone implements, however, 
are amongst the most interesting. Several 
are the articular ends of the leg-bones of 
oxen, which have been perforated with a 
circular hole for the insertion of a wooden 
handle, and would probably be used as hoes 
for tilling the land.* Deer antlers were 
made into hand-picks, the horn being used 
as the handle and the brow-tine as the pick. 

* Some of these (Nos. 1 and 2) are shown in the 
illustration on this page, borrowed from Dr. Robert 
Munro's Lake-dwellings of Europe, p. 473. No. 3 is 
a flint flake, and No. 4 the bronze spear-head 
already referred to. For the loan of the block we 
are indebted to the courtesy of Dr. Munro. 
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One point in connection with these picks is 
interesting. Where the horn has shown a 
tendency to split, a slight notch has been 
sawn at right angles to, and at the apex of, 
the crack, thus preventing its further progress. 
There are also other objects of bone and 
horn of a less definite character. 

A few examples of a rude type of pottery 
were unearthed, but these were usually frag- 
mentary, and were with difficulty pieced 
together. Mr. Boynton, however, has some 
fairly perfect specimens from this locality. 

Another item which may be of interest 
was the finding of a piece of ironstone which 
had been burnt. This was covered by a fine 
red powder, and had evidently been used 
by “the painted beauty of the period.” 

The accumulations of bones under and 
around the pile structures were enormous. 
These, of course, represented the waste from 
the meals of the dwellers. An examination 
of the bones shows that the animals were 
chiefly the horse, ass, ox, pig, sheep, goat, 
deer, dog or wolf, fox, beaver, perhaps otter, 
with geese and other birds. The oxen were 
of two kinds, Bos /ongifrons (the Celtic ox) 
and Bos primigenius (the urus of Cesar). 
Human bones were also met with, but these 
were not common. 

The age of the Holderness lake-dwelling, 
or fascine, as it should properly be called, is 
one of its most interesting characters. It is 
undoubtedly one of the oldest of the numerous 
lake-dwellings that have been found in the 
British Isles, and is probably contemporaneous 
with the well-known structures of Central 
Europe. The lower platform is of very great 
antiquity. The relics found with it are quite 
distinct from any collection obtained in 
similar structures elsewhere in Britain, and 
throw a flood of light upon the former mode 
of living of our early inhabitants. Their 
dwellings would seldom be utilized during 
warfare, excepting for the purpose of defence. 
The finds undoubtedly show that the occu- 
piers were well versed in the arts of agricul- 
ture and hunting, and probably they troubled 
little about fighting unless they were first 
molested, for the proportion of weapons 
amongst the relics is small, whilst agricul- 
tural and domestic utensils are plentiful. So 
much for the Holderness lake-dwellings. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


Jerrold’s “Ciub.” 


By W. Carew HaziitT. 
> 


wa)N the Four Generations of a Literary 
Family, 1897, in furnishing some 

account of Jerrold’s Club, I printed 

a sort of dramatic composition by 

Shirley Brooks, entitled, ‘‘ Shakespear at our 
Club, 1860,” and I took occasion to note 
that a second piece, by Henry Holl, “The 
Retaliation Imitated,” had been written and 
distributed among the members. As the 


latter is of signal rarity, and commemorates 
many names, I now append it entire from a 
copy among my papers, with a full knowledge 
of its literary poverty; it is, indeed, a long 
day’s journey after Goldsmith : 


“THE RETALIATION.” 
IMITATED. 


‘“‘Our Club” here to-night a new session com- 
mences ; 

The members assemble, refresh’d in their senses. 

With study the studious each wiser you meet, 

The dissolute sober, the noisy discreet ! 

The silent not dull, the thoughtful still thinking : 

The deeper the wit, the deeper his drinking. 

The merits of each would pose me to mention— 

I never pretended to too much invention. 

The table is full! I can scarce find a nook, 
When Hamstede pulls out his horrid ‘‘ Blue Book ” 
Each man pays his guinea—if he does, it’s cic ll 
And down sits our ‘‘ Sec.”’ to reckon his plunder. 
They’re so crowded together, I shall ne’er make 

‘em out, 
Midst the shouting and laughing, and ranting, and 
rout. 
But the Chairman now rises; the noise is subsiding, 
Tho’ the laughing laugh on, the derided deriding : 
Their faces upturn’d, I can view them around, 
And write, as I sit, their praises profound. 

Who shall I begin with? The Serjeant so portly, 
His air so imposing, so jolly, yet courtly ? 

With humonr so full, it runs o'er as he speaks, 

While jeering, each sentence unmannerly breaks ; 

With law, and with logic, so fully he’s cramm’d, 

His logic may save what the lawyer has damn'd: 

And next him sits Lawrence, so famed for his plead- 
ing— 

But I doubt that his merit lies most in his feeding: 

And both look askance, as on nice points they’d 
wrestle ; 

On Common Law Practice, with Chancery Jessel. 

While Barrister Cooke starts up in the crowd, 

And welcomes the new legal member O’Dowd. 

But the Club is so full of lawyers profound, 

’Twould —_ the ‘‘ Law List” to name them all 
round. 
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On all things they quibble, but that’s nothing new, 
And midst their cross-questions what are we to do? 
But one thing there’s good, in their presence so 
dubious, 
If we of the Club, in prison lugubrious, ¥ 
Should fall into grief, or in ‘‘ Bailey’ the “Old,” 
They'd defend us for nothing—at least so I’m told. 
My eyes glancing round, regard with delight, 
White-headed, warm-hearted, the ‘‘ genial "’ Charles 
Knight : 
Still true to his mission, mankind he has taught, 
How knowledge and science may cheaply be 
bought. 
To all men a friend—of none a detractor, 
Not this land alone, but the world’s benefactor ! 
And constant in good—how he does it’s a mystery, 
Of England he’s writing a ‘‘ Popular History,” 
Of brave Robin Hood, and men of his kin, 
Not even forgetting our own Tom-a-Lin. 
’Tis Dixon comes next, that wonderful critic, 
At all points he’s arm’d in his study ascetic. 
He uses a steel pen, instead of a quill, 
And slaughters a book with terrible skill ; 
And yet, after all, not so hard as he looks, 
With tenderness touch’d, he loves his own books! 
With eloquence gifted, he'll speak by the yard, 
And tho’ somewhat caustic, he never hits hard. 
He has hewn his own path—he has fought and 
has struggled, 
Yet never with vices or meanness has juggled ! 
Unaided he’s master'd position and pay, 
Not stooping, as some do, to meet folly half-way. 
Beside him is musing—as writing I pass on, 
A man we know well, deep-thinking, dear Masson ! 
This true son of Scotia, who never had kilt on, 
Has lately been writing the life of great Milton. 
Our English to touch up, and our language to weed, 
We've got a Professor from the far side the Tweed. 
A Scot sits beside him, and I much doubt if 
whether 
A finer built Scot ever trod on the heather ; 
Of * Macs that I know—but their names are a 
ore— 
I don’t know a Mac that can vie with Maclure. 
A third Scot we muster our numbers among, 
A man who has written, whose Father has sung, 
No sailor more jovial—-but one of that sort, 
Our Peter's so love-sick, he still runs to Port. 
And near to these three, so cosy and canny, 
A head that belongs to sharp-spoken Hannay. 
He pe what he thinks; slashes left, and then 
right ; 
And belabours his man in a well-worded fight. 
Both Doctors and Artists the table surround, 
Tho’ they may not be, yet their Jooks are profound. 
oe and Duplex, with sharp tongues at 
will, 
Can cut up a man with surgical skill. 
We've me will chisel your full length from 
a slab, 
And — who can paint you with his brush at 
a dab. 

While Di’mond and Fenton, photographers rare, 
Will knock off your likeness to a curl of your hair. 
There’s one man I see, good-looking and burly, 
You'll know at a glance I am thinking of Shirley,) 


And tho’ some are grumbling at men and at books, 

No voice is so soft as murmuring Brooks! 

So ready’s his pen, and so quick his invention, 

His works are too many, and ‘too numerous to 
mention.” 

He’ll write you to order—a Novel, what not,— 

And (I wish he would cut it,) a long ‘‘ Gordian Knot.” 

Now shouting, and whooping, and wild as a 

Yahoo, : 

(He’s famed for his noise) in rushes mad Mayhew! 

His voice has aroused from his dreams theological, 

(Tho’ well used to bears) the ‘‘ Sec.” Zoological ; 

While Joyce, in his wrath, says, ‘he thinks it a pity 

He was not turn’d out with the ‘ feeding Committee.’ 

Stuff’d beasts in a row, how glad he would see ’em, 

A wonder for Vaux in the British Museum!” 

Of Poets and Writers we've quantum sufficit, 
Each man wields a pen, and knows how to price it. 
And slily to Evans an author is hinting, 

A book he would make a large fortune by printing ; 
While he shakes his head, as doubting if buyers 
For copies would rush, and blockade Whitefriars ! 
There’s Doran the Doctor, so apt at his tools, 


He'll write you of ‘ Kings ” as well as of ‘‘ Fools.” - 


Perplex’d with crown'd follies, their crimes and 
their vices, 

His ‘ Fools" come quite easy, and sell at good 
prices : 

But peaceful their weapons, whilst a man of the 
sword 

Is seen in the Captain, the ‘‘ Staymaker’s”’ adored! 

And close by his side, ‘‘ most musical ” sits, 

The new-married Davison, restored to his wits. 

His marriage-bells rung, may he still bless their 
chimes, : 

And as Musical Critic make his ‘notes’ of the 
Times. 
But Keeley now drops in, that marvellous actor, 
Tho’ little his size, he’s the greatest attractor ; 
Whilst Eastwick, grown tired with the noise of the 
Babel, 

Gets up, and resigns him his seat at the table, 

And calls upon Hazlitt, whose accent surprises, 

As he sings of ‘“ Young Thomas” and lads from 
Devizes. 

We've Wright, a grave Doctor, tho’ sometimes 

uproarious— 

And Del'’pierre who's famed for his books chaste 
and curious ; 

And Buckland the ‘“‘ Natural,” who for “six shijJ- 
lings” shows 

More wonders of Nature, than she dreams of or 
knows ; 

While young Blanchard Jerrold all hazard avoids, 
His go-a-head Leaders, ‘‘ underwritten” in “‘ Lloyds.” 
There’s Barlow the Proctor, and Ibbetson tall, 
But a truce to my rhyming, for now I've named all— 
Yet hold, here comes Cooke, whom the authors 

low greet, 
In hopes of a job from Albemarle Street ; 
And no one is left, known in Art or in Letters, 
For Holl’s only famous for mocking his betters. 

My lines and myself must now beg your mercy— 
So long they are grown, I’m afraid to name Percy ; 
His science and size must plead in excuse, 

Whilst the culprit behind him lies hid from abuse. 


ee 
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JERROLD'S “ CLUB.” 





The “ Forty" are number’d—a sad lot of Thieves, 

Unable to praise them—to censure them grieves ! 

“‘ Associates"’ we have too— wise men, I’ve no 
doubt ; 

I can’t write their virtues, for I've not found ’em 
out. 

Yet one man we miss, tho’ he lives in our hearts, 

Whose name, when it’s mentioned, a brilliance 
imparts ; 

As the star that’s just set, leaves behind it its light, 

So his radiance illumines our darkness to-night— 

Dear Jerrold we loved so! our delight and our 
wonder, 

His wit the quick lightning, our laughter the 
thunder ! 

In knowledge so various—so gentle in deed, 

The faithful of promise—the earnest in need ! 

In friendship unfailing—in integrity strong, 

The Right he still champion’d, and stood against 
Wrong. 

'Tis He that we miss, and hush’d is our mirth 

At the loss of his genius, the loss of his worth. 

Poor Jerrold has pass’d! Let us hope as we sit, 

“Our Club" by him founded—the loved of his 
wit— 

In honours shall grow, as its members in fame, 

And Hist’ry record in its pages our name! 


The ephemerides printed or mentioned 
by Chappell and myself, “ Little Billee,” and 
the effusion exhibited just above, constituted 
the literary adversaria of the only social 
gathering with which my late father ever to 
my knowledge connected himself ; and “ Our 
Club” is now, I understand, virtually extinct. 

The highly classical lyric of ‘‘ Little Billee ” 
was occasionally given on evenings as a sequel 
to Hazlitt’s Wiltshire Song, which I have 
seen my father deliver, throwing himself back 
in his armchair, with his eyes shut, and his 
mouth pursed up into the shape of a capital O. 

Jerrold was rather partial to his tumbler of 
brandy-and-water, and was, as we know, of 
singularly short stature. One evening (not at 
the club), where he was waited on by some 
nymph, she grew so impatient at the wit’s 
calls for refreshers that, making up for him a 
tall soda-water glass of liquor, she exclaimed 
to a friend, “There, let the little beast go 
and drown himself in it !” 

When he was living on Lower Putney 
Common, and money was short, his landlord 
came to press for the overdue rent, and said, 
“Really, Mr. Jerrold, I must be paid, or I 
must put a man in.” “You could not make 
it a woman, could you ?” demanded Jerrold. 

At “Our Club” someone referred to a 
novel by Cordy Jeaffreson, called (or to be 

called) Zhe Rapiers of the Regent’s Park. 


Finch, one of the members, suggested that 
Jeaffreson might follow it up by the Blunder- 
busses of Bloomsbury. 

I never met Mark Lemon at the Club, of 
which he would, I suppose, have been merely 
a guest. A good deal of correspondence 
and discussion has taken place in Votes and 
Queries as to his origin and name; but I 
never heard of him otherwise than by the 
appellation commonly known. My father 
clearly understood that he was in early life 
a potman at a public-house in or near the 
Strand. On one occasion, my brother sug- 
gesting that the portly editor of Punch and 
he might share a hansom, the former raised 
the question of space, whereupon his com- 
panion said that a lemon ought not to object 
to being squeezed. 


Motes on Some Kentish 
@burches. 


By J. Russert LarKBy. 


a 
III. St. Paut’s Cray, Kent. 


a\T is a delightful afternoon excursion 
to wander over an ancient church, 
noting its different points of 
interest, searching the registers, 

rubbing the brasses, exploring the region of 
the bells, and, indeed, searching every nook 
and cranny of the place in the fear that a 
hidden piscina, or a discarded piece of wood- 
work, has been overlooked. 

Another less pleasant, but none the less 
necessary, duty is the recording of changes 
made by the hands of time, and still worse 
of the restorer. All this has its element of 
éxcitement, and then, after the long walk 
home, the ground plan must be plotted, and 
the various notes taken during the day 
named and filed away for future reference. 
This done, the conversation necessarily turns 
to times past, and all the old battles must 
needs be fought again—talks of delightful 
tramps to distant churches, and, it may 
be after a lapse of many years, a thrill of 
excitement still exists when the mind reverts 
to that grand Norman door or clustered 
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column, the traceried window or the vaulted 


roof. 
For a short afternoon excursion, one could 


not perhaps better St. Paul’s Cray, which, 























Tower 
S PavisCray 


Fic. 1. 


although not to be compared with many 
neighbouring churches either for charm of 
situation or architectural importance, never- 
theless affords an opportunity of spending a 
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Nave 
St Pavis Cray 


Fic: 2: 


few very pleasant hours with both pleasure 
and profit. 

_ The style throughout is Early English, with 
insertions of later two-light Perpendicular 


windows ; and the earliest work of the style 
(it may, indeed, be late Transitional) is the 
arch of the west tower shown at Fig. 1; the 
arch is acutely pointed, and the base of the 
same undecided character as the capital 
sketched. 

Of the Early English nave there are three 
bays dividing it from the south aisle, and the 
western termination of the same is shown in 
Fig. 2, a plain but good example of the 
application of ring moulding. These arches 
are rather obtusely pointed, with the mould- 
ings simply and boldly worked. Over them 
runs a single round hood mould, ending 
eastward in the graceful stiff-leaved termina- 
tion shown at Fig. 3. 

The north aisle has been almost entirely 
demolished, but by careful examination some 
vestiges of the arcade can be traced on the 


exterior of the north wall, while within the 
arches have, in Perpendicular times, been 
made to serve as the rear arch of the poor 
windows of that style. 

The font at the west end, and near the 
tower arch, is an interesting piece of Decor- 
ated work; it is octagonal in shape, with 
simply recessed square panels on each face, 
over which runs a band of alternate square 
and round four-leaved flowers of the Decor- 
ated style. 

On the west door—a plain and decrepid 
piece of ancient oak-work—is the inscribed 
wooden lock in Fig. 4, but beyond being the 
only dated lock in the district, it has nothing 
of interest. 

For the more interesting features of the 
church it is now necessary to turn to the 
chancel, which, with the exception of the 
east window and would-be reredos embel- 
lished (?) with the ten commandments, is 
practically in its original condition. On the 
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north side is the Lady Chapel, now, as in so 
many cases, denuded of its altar and turned 
into a vestry. The arch connecting these 
two portions of the church is Early English, 
and a good example of that style, having 
the representative “‘stiff-leaved foliage” and 
boldly moulded abacus ; the eastern termina- 
tion of the arch is shown at Fig. 5, and it is 
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by far the finest example of Early English 
work to be seen in the district, not even 
excepting the grand simplicity and noble 
proportion of the work at Horton Kirby, 
Kent. The arch is extremely simple, and 


the chamfered angles carry the small pear- 
shaped ‘member shown in section in the 
same sketch, The Lady Chapel above 
mentioned has in its east wall a lancet with 
a semicircular rear arch, and in the west wall 
is a now blocked-up round-headed arch, with 
chamfered edges, presumably also Early 
English; this arch, of course, led to the 
now destroyed north aisle. 

On the north wall of the chancel, and 
partly within the altar-rails, is a small, blocked- 
up, acutely-pointed arch, containing a modern 
light. One of its capitals, shown at Fig. 6, 
is evidently of the same date as the ring- 
moulded examples in the nave, and although 
the presence of foliage on a capital does un- 
doubtedly give a richer effect, it cannot be 








denied that these beautiful and simple 
examples have a charm of light and shadow 
not to be found in the work of any other 
period. 

In the modern south chapel is a sepul- 
chral slab, bearing a floriated cross (Fig. 7) 
of the kind so common in many parts of 
the country, but nothing can be gleaned 
of its origin, although I was solemnly assured 
by a gentleman, overflowing with information 
of all kinds, that it was an ancient altar slab 
conveyed hither from Canterbury ! 

Externally the church presents little of 
interest, and owing to repointing, the small 
western tower has lost much of that rugged 
character to be seen in the neighbouring 
church of St. Mary Cray. It is, however, 
on the south wall of the nave that the most 
objectionable example of restoration is to be 
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seen—a facing of stucco with gravel casting. 
A more unsuitable form of restoration it 
would be impossible to find. 

I am indebted to the kindness of the 
Rector for permission to publish the accom- 
panying documents found in the register 
safe : 

“ March, 4th Day, 1.770. 
“ Robert West, his Bill for the sick man: 
£ &. @. 
“For Wittels and Drink © 12 10 
“For one shilling gave him as he 
went away ... oe <« & & @ 


© 13 I0 


“Received the contents in full by me, 
Robert West.” 

There is a delightful air of simplicity about 
the last entry in this account. 

“Be it remembered that Ann Banks of the 
Parish of St. Paul’s Cray, in the county of 
Kent, a creditable person, maketh oath that 
a beggar (a traveller), his name and place of 
abode unknown, who died in the said Parish 
of St. Paul’s Cray, and was buried in the 

VOL. XXXVI, 


same Parish, was not wrapped in, or put into 
any suit fac’d or covered with any material 
but what was made out of sheeps’ wool only 
according to y* directions of an act of Parlia- 
ment instituted an act for burying in woollen. 
Dated 30 Day of January in the year of our 
Lord, 1.748. 
“Kent to wit. 

and year aforesaid. 


The following conclude the list : 
“The account of Thomas 


Sworn before me the day 
‘°B. GREENWOOD.” 


“ Goods that was sold. 


“One old puter porringer 

“One tin pot ws 

‘to Glass bottels 

“one boull and skittels ... 

‘one quarten puter pot ... 

“to pare of old skeates . 

“to mens coates . 

“one bottel more ‘ as 

“one candelstick and to tongs ove 

“one salt box and shovell 

“one worming-pan 

‘one pare of bellace 

“one puter dish and fore plates... 

“one looking Glace 

“one old buckett 

“ one old Blankett 

“to old Blanketts 
(Rug) 

one tube (? tub) 

“to puter dishes . 

‘to puter dishes more 

‘one old (?) 

“13 plates and Grates ‘and pot 
hooks 

“to puter quart pots and one 
bottell ‘i ate 

“one box more 

“one Brass kettle 

“one table 

‘one pare of old curtings 

“ one old flock bed 

“one Bolester and one old ) 
Blankett 

“one bed more and bolester } 

“ one beadstead ne 

“six old cane cheares 

“one old chest and safe... 
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One longs to know what became of those 
“old puter quart pots,” the home manufac- 
ture of which is now a thing of the past ; and 
if the “six old cane chairs,” sold for 12s., 
were anything like their modern descendants. 
There are many of us, I think, who would be 
only too pleased to give the 6d. for the “old 
puter poringer,” or the 3s. for the ‘‘salt-box 
and its shovell.” 

It will be noticed that the cast of the items 
is incorrect, so that someone made profit out 
of the transaction ! 


SF 


Some Early Eighteenth Century 
Snventories. 


By WALTER JENKINSON Kaye, F.S.A. 
—>—— 


parry HE following matter is comprised in 
§, the last six pages of a manuscript 
notebook found in an old book- 

shop at Harrogate. This quarto 

volume, bound in parchment, bears on the 
inside of the cover the inscription ‘‘ Sermon’s 
(sic) upon Severall Subjects by Divers Person”’ ; 
and commences with a catechism, followed 
by “Dr. Harris Advice to his Family 
Annexed to his Will, 1636.” The next 
twenty-one pages contain sermons, and are 
thus headed: (1) “Mr. Gill at Sheffeild 
Lecture preached this Sermon”; (2) M* 
Prime(,) Attercliffe July 25'® 1701 Lecture” ; 
(3) “Mr. Jolly July y* 19 1701”; (4) “ M™ 
Wadsworth July ™ 1701 fore noon”; (5) 
“Mr Jolly July ‘ 1701 preached Sheffeild ” ; 
(6) “*M* Wadsworth August y* 3”; (7) “ Mr 
Jolly August y* 3”; (8) ‘‘ M™ Closses fore- 
none Sermon Sheffield.” Some devotional 
verses occupy the next three pages, followed 
by “An Interduction to Geography,” and 
then by cash accounts, the dates of which 
range from 1719 to 1733. The accounts 
show transactions with wool merchants and 
others in Norwich, Lincoln, London, Wake- 
field, Leeds, Halifax, Doncaster, and many 
other towns. Although the writer’s name 
does not occur on the cover, the lettering of 
articles in the inventory of 1728 (coupled 
with the names in full of those persons who 


benefited by the disposal of his wife’s cloth- 
ing) would appear to indicate that H. Priestley 
was the writer, and that I. Milnes was his 
wife’s name. He was evidently a merchant 
residing in or near Sheffield. ‘The footnotes 
have been very kindly added by the Rev. Dr. 
J. T. Fowler, F.S.A. 


An acc' of Child Linnen & other 
things in y* House April y* 10" 
1728 

Imp: y* best suit of child Linnen: Imp: A 

very fine holland shirt lac’d quite down y® 

breast & rufld:. A very fine Cambrick 

neckcloth & sleeves w" very fine Edging: . 

Two very fine Capps a boy & girl of Cam- 

brick w fine Edging A forehead cloth w™ 

fine Edging :. a white Ribbon for knot & 

girdle and a pair of sleeves:. #@ @ A 

Colourd Quilt Valence & Curtains for 

Cradle:. A Childs night Gown half a 

dozen litle shirts some pieces of Sattin & a 

piece of blew Silk Severall pieces of Linn 

for natty* frocks:. Natty Second Scarlett 

Coat:. Nattys first calamanca coat [a note 

in shorthand] :. Two long childs frocks 

w'" double bodies Three first litle shirts & 

6 litle capps:. 4 forehead cloths & 8 litle 

Bibs Two long white frocks & Two 

bodies:. ‘Iwo flannel petticoats and two 

Barrowst Six double Caps w' Cambrick 

skreedst & Edgd:. Two fine cambrick 

capps double Skreed:. Seaven fine fore- 
head cloths w™ fine Edging:. ‘Three litle 
holland night capps w" Edging:. Eleaven 

double Bibs:. four holland double (t?) 

neckcloths:. Five holland first shirts w™ 

lacd ruffles & neck Two litle diper§ wast- 
coats:. Twelve fine double cloths diper & 
damask A Stript Dimothy|| Mantle & 

Sleeves [Five Cambrick Handkerchiefs and a 

silk These all for men:. A Bed Gown A 

Sattin Voiderf & Pincushion:. A white 

cradle quilt & curtain & Vallans:. Two 

flannell child mantles:. A white Sattan 

Mantle & sleeves Lin’d w" white sarnett** 


* A child so named= Nathaniel. 

+ Long sleeveless flannel garments for infants. 

+ Frilled fronts of caps. § Diaper. || Dimity. 

{ Here probably a basket or tray lined with 
satin. 

** Sarcenet. 
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A white Callico Quiltfor a Bed:. Two litle 
diper wastcoats Six Cradle Drawers:. ‘Two 
girl Capps w'" cambrick skreeds and fine 
Edging Three double Capps w" Edging : . 
Three forhead cloths four holl? neckcloths 
Two Mantua Coats & Stays [shorthand 
note] A Stript Dimothy Mantle & Sleeves 
A Flowerd Muzlin Table-Cloth:. A Sattan 
Wastcoat & Silver Tabby Stomager:. Three 
holl4 Wastcoats w' skreeds & Ruffles for 
wearing under a habbit:. Four litle pillow 
Bears*:. A good flannell Mantle bound 
w ferrettt}:. A Dozen very handsome 
Diper Clouts Three good diper Shirts:. 
A Stript Dimothy Wastcoat 


My Linnen April ro" 1728 


Two new holland shirts & as much spare 
hollé to make another Three old holland 
Shirts Four every-day shirts & one more att 
Ovenden Six Stocks gatherd & Three 
more plain Two Dimothy Wastcoats Four 
very fine Turnovers} Three ~ silk Hand- 
kerchiefs Three ~ night capps A neck 
add pair of Sleeves 


An Acct how & to whom my Dear 
Wifes cloths were  dispos’d 
April 10" 1728 


Mother Milnes The best suit of head 
Linnen 

Aunt Sager—A white silk apron 

Sister Rich. Milnes A Velvet Hood & 
Cambrick Apron 

Sister Lumb her Scarlett Cloke Grey Gown 
& Petticoat 

Sister Cooke her hoop & fringe hed close & 
ruffles & handkerchief 

Sister Cotton her purple & white night Gown 
& Stays & hatt & a Suit of head cloths 
& ruffles & handkerchief & a pair of 
shoes & litle callamanca§ petticoat & 
two pair of pockets & two hoods white 
& black 

Mother Priestley her quilted petticoat & 
white hood [shorthand] 

Sister Rob' Milnes A black silk suit & best 
shoes & a pair stockings 
* Pillow-cases. + Ferret fur. 


{ Perhaps turn-over collars ? 
§ A woollen material. 


M's Wilkinson A shift Apron & Necklace 

Coz® Sally Sikes a Fann and Apron 

Priscilla Doughty her colour d night Gown 
All her shifts & aprons was divided to 
Sister Lumb Cotton Cooke 

Molly Sikes her green habit 

Nanny a black quilted petticoat & mobb 

Matty an under petticoat & some odd linnen 

Nurse y‘ waited y* things she Dyed In 
These things were all divided att Wake- 
field 

Sist" Whitaker her Stript red & white Silk 
Suit apron U:. & a suit of Headcloths. 


A True acc' of y* Linnen I have 
in y® house 4" of April 1728 


Imp: 16 Huggaback* Napkins each letterd 
me Fs. 


‘te [shorthand] two:. 


12 Hugga: Napkins more Letterd 
6 good Tea 


12 Napkins in y® house for 
common use:. 3 Diper Napkins for night 
Capps 6: Damask Napkins:. 6 Damask 
Napkins of another figure 9 Hugga: Napkins 
more Letterd w" H P:. Five pair of 
Sheets better sort Four pair & half course 
sheets for Serv’ beds:. one pair of holland 
sheets another pair of good sheets:. Totall 
27 Sheets Two Table cloths hugga: [short- 
hand] Letterd H P:. One Hugga: Table 
Cloth Letterd ,*,, A Muslin Table 
cloth for a side board Table Two large 
Diper Table cloths:. Four every-day Table 
cloths One Litle Hugga: Ta: cloth for a 
side board Table—A Large Damask Table 
Cloth:. A Side board Damask T. Cloth 
Two more Damask Table cloths a bigger & 
a Less 


Napkins:. 


A Hugga: Table Cloth Letterd sas 


Totall—16 Table cloths Two pair of Pillow 
Bears:. Five pair of pillow bears [short- 
hand] cradle Three pair of fine pillow 
bears:. Two old Russia Pillow Bears:. 
Totall in all --- 24 pill: Bears Two 
Towels letterd H P:. Six Towells more:. 
Five long Towells:. Two wurse Towells:. 
Totall in All --- 15 Towells Thirteen 
Diper Russia Cloths unmade fitt for napkins 


* Huckaback: Linen with devices on it wrought 
in the loom—damask. 
G2 
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or Towells Three long Drawers [shorthand] 
old & new Testam* 


[Shorthand] cloths Divided 
home April 10" 1728 


Nurse Sutcliff a chequerd apron [shorth.] 
gloves a mobb* a Shift 

Matty Oddy A Callamanco Gown a white 
Apron white gloves a pair of stockings 
shoes & cloggs flannel petticoat & a 
black silk Apron 


att 


¢ 
Abram. Pickard a pair white gloves a culgeet 
handkerchief 
Mally Settle a shift a mobb two pair childs 
stockings a pair of Sleeves 
Grace Watkin a chequerd Apron & a pair of 
Stockings 


172$ Feb: 8" an acc' of fruit Trees 
in y®° Garden 


Imp: beg: East end of new house May 
Duke Cherrey 24 Luke Ward Cherrey . 34 
Queen Mother Plumb . 4" Bloody heart 
Cherry 5" Violet hative Nectarine 6" Crown 
Cherry . 7 Apricock Plumb . 8" Black 
Orleance Cherry 9 & 10 West end [short- 
hand] Two large black hearts 11“ Orleans 
Plumb 12" Violet Plumb 13” Brussels 
Plumb [Here follows a line and a half of 
shorthand, ending with “13 Jan'Y 172¢”] 
In y® upper garden beginning att summer 
house door four Orleans plumbs all of a Row 
y" next a Doncaster Cherrey [shorthand] 
next forwards is an Apricock Plumb next a 
small English Cherry next y* great mogul 
Plumb, next a great large red heart Cherry 
next a Turkey Apricock next an Orange 
Peach next a [“ litle’ crossed out] nectarin 
[shorthand] Then y* East Wall small 
English Cherry next y* great mogul Plumb 
y" next to y® great garden Door a small 
English Cherry. Then to y* West Wall # 
lower Summer house Door first a Mogul 
Plumb grows upp to y®* Summer house 
Then Two Orleans Plumbs y' besides lower 
garden Door a Pear Tree. y®" in y* midle 
of y®* lower Garden first On y® right hand 
goeing down y* Ten Steps Two May Dukes 
Standard Cherrys on y* left hand Two 


* Mob-cap. t A rich figured silk. 


Orleans Standard Cherrys. There is two 
apple Trees [shorthand] viz. a holland pippin 
next hedge and y¢ other a Summer. Queeny. 
Nov: y® 24™ bt of M* Perfect 1o Lyme Trees 
att 91 # Tree 10 Kentish Codlings & att 5s 
a Royal Hereford & winter pearmain* att 4 
w" a Sikehouse Russelingt on paradice 


Fairy Mounds. 
By Davip Mackitcuie, F.S.A.Scor. 
a 


HEN Thackeray was making his 
tour through Ireland in 1842, he 
spent a day in the little town of 
Louth, and there he made the 

following entry in his Sketch Book: “In the 
handsome grounds of the rectory is another 
spot visited by popular tradition—a fairy’s 
ring; a regular mound of some 30 feet in 
height, flat and even on the top, and pro- 
vided with a winding path for the foot- 
passengers to ascend. Some trees grew on 
the mound, one of which was removed in 
order to make the walk. But the country- 
people cried out loudly at this desecration, 
and vowed that the ‘little people’ had 
quitted the countryside for ever in con- 
sequence.” Thackeray, however, was not 
the first to record the existence of this 
mound, for Gough, in 1789, had already 
included “the Fairy mount at Louth” 
among his Additions to Camden’s Britannia. 
And, earlier still, Thomas Wright had 
published two views of it in his Louthiana, 
London, 1748, Book I., Plate XII. 

But Thackeray’s words may remind visitors 
to North Wales that a similar mound may 
be seen at Bala. “The Tomen Bala stands 
at the northern end of the town. It is 
apparently formed of clay, is steep and of 
difficult ascent. In height it is about 30 
feet, and in diameter at the top about 50. 
The Tomen is about the same size as Glen- 
dower’s Mount on the Dee, which it much 
resembles in shape. Both belong to that 
brotherhood of artificial mounds of unknown 


* A kind of apple. | Probably =russet. 
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antiquity found scattered here and there 
throughout Europe and the greater part of 
Asia.” So says George Borrow, who further 
made inquiry of the inn waiter regarding its 
supposed origin. ‘‘What do the people here 
say of it?’he asked. “ All kind of strange 
things, your honour.” “Do they say who 
built it?’ “Some say the Tylwyth Teg 
built it, others that it was cast up over a 
dead king by his people. The truth is, 
nobody here knows who built it or anything 
about it, save that it is a wonder.” Now, the 
Tylwyth Teg (literally, ‘the fair family ”) are 
the Welsh fairies, so that here we have these 
two similar mounds, one in Wales and one 
in Leinster, each having a tradition that they 
were built by the fairies. Mr. A. G. Bradley, 
in his Highways and Byways in North Wales, 
speaks of the Tomen of Bala as “the first of 
a long line of such mounds stretching down 
the Dee valley, erected by a race forgotten 
and for purposes unknown.” It would be 
interesting to learn whether a like tradition 
to those of Bala and Louth lingers around 
any of these other mounds. 

A third example of the same kind of 
mound exists in western Perthshire, in the 
Winding Glen of the Stones, otherwise Glen 


Lyon ; and it, too, has associations that link 
it with the Tomen of Bala and the Fairy 


Mount of Louth. It is situated on the farm 
of Pubil, 4 miles down the glen from the 
lower or eastern end of Loch Lyon, on the 
left-hand side of the road as one goes towards 
Meggernie Castle and Fortingall. The 
Ordnance Map marks its site by the word 
“tower,” thereby indicating a small circular 
fort upon its summit. This “ Fairy Knowe,”* 
for so it is called, is not cone-shaped ; at any 
rate when viewed from the west. But its 
slope on the side next the road is as acute 
and as suggestive of an artificial origin as 
that of the Bala “‘Tomen.” The local tradi- 
tion regarding it was obtained by the present 
writer from a very old man, a native of the 
glen, as his forefathers were. “Some say 
that it was a court-house,” he replied, in 
answer to a question as to its origin. “The 
fairies used to be there. They used to be 
coming about a farm, yonder down the glen. 
They were little people, dressed in green. 
They used to carry off women. People had 
to be careful of the women, in case the fairies 
* Its Gaelic name is Tom-an-t-shithein. 


carried them off. ‘These are very old stories,” 
he added. 

One might go on citing many other similar 
instances without leaving Scotland. Mention 
might be made, for example, of the Elf 
Hillock of Brux, Aberdeenshire, situated 
near the Kildrummy earth-houses or weems, 
but on the southern side of the river Don. 
Even yet this Elf Hillock is held in awe by 
the countryfolk, on account of its former 
denizens, according to tradition. But it is 
unnecessary to multiply instances. The 
point to be noticed is that in all these cases 
in Ireland, in Wales, and in the Scottish 
Highlands we have very similar mounds, all 
alleged to have been reared and occupied by 
a race of “fairies.” For what purpose they 
were actually reared—there seems every 
reason to believe that they are not natural 
mounds—and what is the nature of their 
inner construction, these are matters as to 
which we are at present in ignorance. 

In other instances, however, successful 
attempts have been made to break the 
outer crust and penetrate the hidden 
mysteries of the fairy mounds. On the 
Perthshire estate of Coldoch, 4 miles south 
of Doune, there formerly stood a mound of 
the same description, locally known as “the 
Fairy Knowe.” But in 1870 some inquisitive 
antiquaries dug into the “ knowe,” and dis- 
covered that it was no natural hillock at all, 
but of artificial construction down to its very 
base, and that it had once been a habitation. 
A similar history attaches to an alleged 
residence of the fairies in the Island of St. 
Kilda. This also was, to all appearance, a 
hillock. But about the year 1837, as we are 
told by the late Captain Thomas, R.N., when 
some people were “ digging into the hillock 
to make the foundations of a new house they 
discovered what seemed to be the fairies’ 
residence, built of stones inside, and holes 
in the wall, or croops (sleeping- places), as 
they call them, as in’’ another similar dwell- 
ing in the same island. 

Then, again, Sir Arthur Mitchell states 
that at Dunrossness, in Shetland, there is (or 
was) a mound “called the ‘ Fairy Knowe,’ 
which is about 14 feet high. It appears to 
have been opened, and seems to me to have 
contained a stone-built chamber.”* 


* Proceedings oy the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, vol. xv., p. 310, n. 
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Another hillock of the same general charac- 
ter, situated near Kirkwall, is thus described : 
“All that meets the eye at first is a green, 
conical mound, with an indescribable aspect 
of something eerie and weird about it, resting 
silently amid the moorland solitude. On 
closer inspection we discover an entrance 
passage, about 18 inches high and 2 feet 
broad, leading from the lower side into the 
interior of the prehistoric dwelling.”* It was 
only in 1849 that the real nature of this 
mound was made known to modern people. 
In the autumn of that year Mr. G. Petrie, 
who had previously noticed it as “‘a green 
knoll, contrasting pleasantly with the sur- 
rounding heather,” decided that it might be 
worth examining, and accordingly he em- 
ployed a couple of men to cut into it. The 
result was that this innocent-looking knoll 
proved to be wholly artificial, concealing 
beneath its grassy exterior a stone-built house 
of several rooms, of which the largest, situated 
in the heart of the mound, rose to a height 
of about 12 feet, in a species of dome, the 
apex of which was “a regularly-built hole, 
resembling the top of a chimney. The roof 
was otherwise continuous, and was merely 
covered with a layer of turf.” 


Dr. James Wallace, the son of a seven- 
teenth-century minister of Kirkwall, quotes 
Sir James Ware to the effect that ‘some 
round Hills are found, the inner parts where- 
of are formed into chambers, and served the 


Danish Princes of old for Houses.” That 
statement refers to Ireland, but Dr. Wallace 
continues thus: “Many of these Hillocks 
are found upon the Sea-side of almost all the 
Islands of Orknay, though no one of them 
that I know was ever fully opened and 
examined. Eastward of the House of Cleat 
in Westray there is one, on the east side of 
which I found a subterraneous passage about 
40 Feet in length from the center of the 
Circle. . . . West and by north of the old 
manse of Westray is such another Hillock, 
called the Know of Burrista, near the middle 
of the South-side whereof, and about 16 Feet 
from the Center of the Round, is a Door 
fronting the West-Sea, with a Wall on each 
side, about 30 Feet in Length, and then 
choack’d with Rubbish. This Passage is 


* Summers and Winters in the Orkneys, by Daniel 
Gorrie. London, 1869, p. 117. 


near as broad again as that at Cleat, and 
covered in the same manner, but so high 
that one may almost stand upright in it.’’* 

It will be observed that the name of one 
of these mound-dwellings, the Knowe or 
Knoll of Burrista, shows that it had been 
long assumed to be a natural hillock, as in 
the parallel instance of the Fairy Knowe of 
Coldoch, in Perthshire. A third example of 
the same kind is the How of Hoxa in the 
Orcadian island of South Ronaldshay. In 
the south-east of Scotland a “howe” is a 
depression in the land ; but in the Orkneys 
a “how” denotes an eminence, the word 
being the Norse haug or houg, a hillock. 
This, then, was known as the Hillock of 
Hoxa. Like the Knowe of Coldoch, it bears 
a close resemblance in its ground-plan to 
the round-towers known as “brochs” and 
*‘doons,” as will be seen from the drawings 
of it reproduced by the late Captain Thomas 
in his “Celtic Antiquities of Orkney,” p. 35 
(Archeologia, vol. xxxiv.). But, unlike these, 
and like the similar ‘“round-houses” de- 
scribed by Pope, to be presently referred to, 
its walls are devoid of any staircase, presum- 
ably for the reason that they never rose 
more than a few feet above their present 
height. 

Among other specimens of the Orkney 
mound-dwelling is that on the little islet 
called the Holm of Papa Westray. It is a 
long mound rather than a hillock, for it only 
rises some to or 12 feet above the surround- 
ing land. Its interior, which has been fully 
described by Captain Thomas (of. cit., pp. 
42-44), consists of a long gallery with many 
little rooms or cells leading off from it. 

Then in 1855 Mr. James Farrer, M.P., 
explored another “how” situated on the 
Holm of Eday. “Its external appearance 
was that of a circular hillock,” says Mr. 
Farrer. ‘The entire length of the building 
[within the ‘how’] was found to be 164 
feet; the entrance was very narrow, and a 
large stone was placed at the mouth. There 
were four chambers, the largest being at the 
end of the building, and measuring 6 feet 

* A Description of the Isles of Orkney, by the Rev. 
James Wallace. Edinburgh, 1883, pp. 191-193. 
The original work, written about 1688, was first 
published in 1693 at Edinburgh. The additions 
by the author’s son were made in the edition of 
1700. 
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2 inches long, 4 feet 6 inches in height, and 
2 feet 6 inches wide. ... Whilst the size 
of the stones used in its construction is evi- 
dence of great personal strength on the part 
of the builders, the small and narrow rooms 
seem to indicate a diminutive race.’’* 

Mr. Farrer’s deduction is quite in agreement 
with popular tradition. For the aug-folk, 
or hillock-people, are invariably described in 
local folk-lore as of very small stature. Nor 
is the /ocale by any means confined to the 
Orkney Islands. When Sir James Ware 
states that “some round Hills are found, the 


merely a swelling green mound, like so many 
others in Sylt,” observes Mr. W. G. Black,* 
“entrance is gained by a trap-door in the 
roof, and descending a steep ladder, one 
finds himself in a subterranean chamber, 
some seventeen by ten feet in size, the walls 
of which are twelve huge blocks of Swedish 
granite ; the height of the roof varies from 
five feet to six feet. The original entrance 
appears to have been a long narrow passage, 
seventeen feet long and about two feet wide 
and high. This mound was examined by a 
Hamburg professor in 1868, who found 











MAESHOWE TUMULUS.t+ 


(From a Photograph by Mrs. Simpson.) 


inner parts whereof are formed into chambers, 
and served the Danish Princes of old for 
Houses,” he may be perfectly accurate in 
every part of his statement. In that case, 
we must assume a very different race from 
that to which modern Danes, princes and 
peasants, belong; such “ Danes,” in fact, as 
those who have left similar mounds in Den- 
mark, and of whom similar tales are told by 
modern Danes. For example, one of these 
“hows” may be inspected in the island of 
Sylt, off the Schleswig coast. ‘‘ Externally 


* Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, vol. ii., PP. 155, 156. 


remains of a fireplace, bones of a small man, 

some clay urns and stone weapons.” 
Although nothing definite is known of the 

past history of this “‘ how,” Mr. Black sug- 


* Heligoland. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh 
and London, 1888, p. 84. 

+ Maeshowe is a chambered mound, situated 
about six miles from Stromness on the road by 
Firth to Kirkwall, of a kind similar to those 
described inthe text. Theillustration is borrowed, 
by the courtesy of Mr. Robert Cochrane, F.S.A., 
hon. secretary of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, from the Journal of that society (part 3, 
vol. ix.), p. 539. At p. 277 there is a full descrip- 
tion of the mound.—Eb. 
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gests that it was the home of some of the 
dwarf people alleged to have been the 
aborigines of the island when the ancestors 
of the present inhabitants came there. “They 
lived underground, wore red caps, and lived 
on berries and mussels, fish and birds, and 
wild [birds’] eggs. They had stone axes 
and knives, and made pots of clay.” The 
account given of them is, he adds (0. cit, 
p. 72), “evidently one of those valuable 
legends which illuminate dark pages of 
history. It clearly bears testimony to the 
same small race having inhabited Friesland 
in times which we trace in the caves of the 
Neolithic age, and of which the Esquimaux 
are the only survivors.” From their under- 
ground abodes they were called ‘“earth-men,” 
a name given by the Dutch to the little Bush- 
men of the Cape, for the same reason. But 
as those underground abodes frequently took 
the outward shape of hillocks, they were also 
styled “ hillock” people. 

Many other mounds in Denmark are 
traditionally said to have been their abodes, 
of which the following may be cited from 
Thiele: Two hills, Mangelbierg and Gilles- 
bierg, in the environs of Hirschholm, on 
Hosterkiob Mark ; a hill called Wheel Hill, 
at Gudmandstrup, in the lordship of Odd ; 
a large knoll called Steensbierg, at Ourée, 
near Joegerspriis; the high ridge on which 
the church stands at Kundebye, in the 
bailiewick of Holbeck; and in the same 
bailiewick, at a place between the towns of 
Mamp and Aagerup, near the Strand ; Gulte- 
bierg supplies yet another to the list; while 
between Jerslose and Sodbierg lies Sobierg 
bank, “which is the richest knoll in the 
land.” No doubt in several of these instances, 
assuming tradition to be fairly accurate, there 
has been some confusion between natural 
hills and hypothetical habitations on their 
sides and summits ; as though Wideford Hill, 
near Kirkwall, had been confused with the 
mound-dwelling on its slope. 

From the use of the term “ Neolithic age” 
in the above paragraph, it might be supposed 
that Mr. W. G. Black understood those 
Danish mound-dwellers to have lived at a 
very remote period. But the expressions 
commonly employed to denote a certain 
stage of culture are avowedly used with the 
reservation that the “age” referred to may 


have been concurrent with other “ ages.’ 
Thus, one race whose implements were 
neolithic may have been the contemporaries 
and neighbours of another race using bronze 
or iron. 

From the Heimskringla* we learn that the 
building of mound-dwellings was in vogue in 
some parts of Norway as recently as the 
ninth century. The passage which illustrates 
this tells us of such a structure in Numedal 
which took three summers to make. It was 
built by the orders of two chiefs or kinglets, 
who appear to have ruled the district as inde- 
pendent princes, until Harold Haarfagr 
invaded their territory at the head of his 
army, and transformed their kingship into a 
tributary earldom. Whether they differed in 
race from Harold and his followers is not 
evident. During Harold’s visit, their mound- 
dwelling was inhabited by one of the chiefs 
and eleven of his men, unknown to the 
invaders. This mound, however, must have 
been of a very superior kind, not only 
because it took three years to build, but also 
because stone and lime and also wood were 
used in its construction. Evidently, there- 
fore, it was a more ornate affair than those 
specially under consideration. 

But although lime seems never to have 
been used in the stonework of our British 
mound - dwellings, yet Mr. George Petrie 
mentions one instance in which his work of 
investigation was much impeded by ‘the 
great quantity of clay used in the construc- 
tion of the building.” This was on that 
occasion in 1849 when he was cutting into 
the “green knoll” on the slope of Wideford 
Hill in Orkney, with the result that the 
‘“‘knoll” revealed itself as “a structure of 
the description so generally known by the 
appellation of a Pict’s house.” With regard 
to which term something must now be said. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


* Harold Haarfagr’s Saga. 
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Che Erploration of Caerwent. 
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FSS a HE following report of the work that 

iG BS was carried on at Caerwent last 

'73,Ch)]| summer has been issued by the 
Executive Committee : 

The excavations, which have been con- 
ducted under the direction of a committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Hudd, Martin, Pritchard 
and Ward, began on August 17 on a plot of 
three acres of meadow land in the south-west 
corner of the city. On the west side of this 
plot the city wall is continuous, and, except 
possibly in one spot, both inner and outer 
faces are still clearly visible, though, of course, 
the wall has lost something of its original 
height. On the south of this plot the wall is 


much more decayed, and in several places: 


has been destroyed, with the exception of the 
inner face. This has, however, been traced 
by trenches, and has no doubt been preserved 
by the earth which has accumulated against 
it. The rounded angle between the west and 
south walls, when cleared of briars and bushes, 
was found to be comparatively well preserved, 
and in one place the wall cannot, on the 
inner side, be far short of its original height. 
The excavations here were extremely interest- 
ing. In one place holes were sunk down to 
the foundations on both sides, so as to obtain 
a complete section of the lower part of the 
wall. The lower courses were found to rest 
on a layer of uncemented, irregular blocks 
of stone or boulders, at a depth of about 
11 feet 6 inches below the present interior 
ground-level. The width of the wall at this 
place was about 11 feet at the base, diminish- 
ing by offsets to about g feet 6 inches at the 
ground-level. 

This excavation also revealed on the inner 
side of the wall a notable change in the nature 
of the masonry. The older work of good and 
regular courses was succeeded towards the 
east by very inferior and irregular masonry. 
The fracture or line of junction between the 
two may possibly, but by no means certainly, 
indicate repairs. To the east of this excava- 
tion, and at about the middle of the rounded 
angle, a platform, presumably for ballistze or 
other engines of war, was uncovered. This 
platform, which may have served also to 
strengthen the curved portion of the wall, 
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was Certainly carried up some feet above the 
interior ground-level. 

The ground inside the walls was examined 
by trenches dug at an angle of about 45° 
with the city walls. For a distance of about 
100 feet from the west wall no foundations, 
with one small exception, were discovered ; 
but the trenches revealed, at a depth of about 
3 feet, a layer of black earth, which was 
fairly well distributed over the extreme south- 
west corner of thecity. This layer contained 
much pottery of the commoner kind, coins, 
and bones of animals, and it has further 
interest as affording an indication of the 
contour of the ground in Roman times. 

Further to the east foundations were 
speedily found, and when followed up revealed 
the existence of at least three separate build- 
ings. No. 1 (beginning on the west) consists 
of two rooms, the larger of which contains 
one furnace of a not very usual type, and 
another construction in the centre of the 
area, which may have been a furnace, but, if 
sO, it is somewhat peculiar in design. This 


building, which is built across walls of an 
earlier construction, would seem to have been 
a factory rather than a dwelling - house. 
Immediately north-east of, but not certainly 
belonging to, this building is a rectangular 


paved space of about 13 feet by 6 feet, 
enclosed by four walls, of which the southern 
one is pierced by a well-turned arch. This 
space was almost entirely filled with fine 
earth, and contained slag, fragments of metal 
resembling the collars of a pipe, and quantities 
of pottery, including an unbroken specimen 
of a jar of black ware. Although there were 
many traces of the action of fire, it is by no 
means certain that this construction served 
as a furnace, and the arch in the south wall 
is an obvious objection to its having been a 
tank. It is possible that it may have had 
some connection with the trade or manu- 
facture carried on in the adjoining building, 
but at present its use must remain undecided. 

From this point a wall led eastwards for 
some 67 feet to a large house of a most 
interesting type. This house consisted of a 
centre area or court surrounded by rooms on 
all four sides. A corridor also runs along 
the outer side of the eastern rooms. The 
rooms on the north-east and south sides are 
mostly small ; on the east there are two large 
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rooms, one of which contains a projecting 
course of masonry abutting against its north 
wall, which may have been the foundation 
of a dresser or of a bench. On the south 
side there is a hypocaust with brick pile, 
but the pavement has disappeared. The 
floors of most of the rooms were either of 
mortar, opus signinum work, or rammed 
pebbles. The central area has not yet been 
fully explored, but it is of peculiar interest, 
as it shows an ambulatory paved with coarse 
red tesserze separated, at any rate on the 
western side, from the internal area by 
courses of solid masonry, which supported 
columns. Of these, two have been found 
so far, and one capital with good early 
mouldings of the Roman Doric order. A 
finely-constructed stone drain led from this 
western side of the court under the rooms on 
the south side of the house. 

Projecting from the southern side of the 
house is a platform, 14 feet by 12 feet, of 
solid masonry, with channels cut in its surface 
leading into a drain on its western side. The 
drain, which has a steep fall to the south, is 
paved with large tiles. This platform appears 
with very little doubt to have been a latrine, 
but its size is unusual. 

North of the house No. 1 the foundations 
of another fine house with a hypocaust, and a 
room with an apsidal end, have been found ; 
but as this house runs into ground which will 
not be taken up for excavation till next year, 
no further details can be given at present. 

While these excavations were going on, 
Mr. Morgan, the village wheelwright and 
smith, who has been greatly interested in the 
explorations, set to work with his sons to 
excavate the interior of the north gate, which 
happens to be situated in a field belonging to 
him. Acting under advice, they sank a hole, 
which revealed the two piers of the gate, the 
tops of which were only a few inches below 
the surface. The gateway itself had been 
blocked up at some later date by regular 
courses of masonry resting on massive blocks 
of stone, one of which was a very fine capital. 
On the outside of the wall the turn of the 
arch resting on the western pier can still be 
seen, so that when these excavations are 
resumed next year it is nearly certain that the 
structure of almost the entire gateway will 
be accurately determined. 








All the excavations have been fruitful in 
finds of the usual character, but though many 
of them are interesting, no object of ex- 
ceptional value has been found. The 
numerous coins are mostly late, and but few 
are well preserved. Samian ware is not very 
plentiful, and is mostly in small pieces. 
Among the metal objects are a dagger, a 
curious little pocket-knife, and some good 
styli and pins. Only two fibulz have been 
found hitherto; but, considering that the 
area excavated was for a long time arable 
land, and that the walls are often only a few 
inches under the surface, it is not strange 
that objects of this classare rare. No rubbish 
pits have been found so far, but no doubt, as 
at Silchester, these, when they are found, 
will be abundantly fruitful. All the finds 
have been already labelled and arranged in a 
temporary museum, for which accommoda- 
tion has been kindly provided in the village 
by the Rev. J. Berryman. 

Work will be resumed next spring, when 
the central area of the large house and the 
house on the north will be thoroughly ex- 
plored. So far the committee have every 
reason to be satisfied with the results, and if 
only sufficient funds can be raised, there is 
ground of a most promising nature to be 
excavated, and enough work for at least 
three or four years. 

The expenses of this year amount to about 
4130. These include rent, fencing, other 
preliminary expenses, and wages for eleven 
weeks’ digging. There is a balance in hand 
with which to begin work next spring, but 
more funds are required for the coming 
year, and it is hoped that members of the 
committee will endeavour to secure more 
subscribers. A balance-sheet will be printed 
and circulated at the end of the twelve 
months’ work, when a detailed report will 
be presented. 

Subscriptions and donations may be sent 
to Mr. A. E. Hudd, 94, Pembroke Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. 

The excavating committee have received 
valuable assistance from Mr. T. Ashby, of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and from the Rev. 
W. A. Downing, Vicar of Caerwent. 
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Che Antiquarp’s Mote-Book. 


Tue following bill fora civic entertainment at 
Worcester in 1750 is curious and interesting, 
as throwing a light on the simple fare of cor- 
porations at the time, the prices of poultry, 
etc., and the curious and commendable 
custom of always having food, and no doubt 
strong, home-brewed beer in the civic cellar. 
At every annual election it was the practice 
to brew a hogshead of sound ale, and that 
which was drunk was of course a year old. 
The price of poultry is moderate, and ¢ripe 
under the description e¢oders, curious. There 
is no mention of wine; this was found by the 
mayor, who always received a cask of port 
yearly from the city members. Judged by 
the consumption of wine recorded in other 
accounts, it ran to just over one bottle per 
man, irrespective of punch, negus, etc. The 
spelling of the time is followed : 


~ 
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Malt 

Brewing 

hops 

ffaggetts 

tounges 

charcole ke 
salt and salt butter 
3 cupell of fowels 
2 tturkeys.. ee 
3 cupell of duck .. 
2 dozen pigeons .. 
3 gees Pe 
eggs re Fe 
beafe, pork eoders 
butter ne 
lemmon .. e 
garden stuf & milk 
tea .. : ee 
brandy .. se 
Stocke and ye Cooke 
Weting ye knives 
fagetts ‘ . 
helpers and turnspits 
neck of veale 
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pipes ie ee 
Mrs. Curtiss bill 
myself .. 
bakers bill 
£6 1 8 
receved at ye feast Ee sc ok SG 
£4 19 24 


Recd Sept. 26 1750 of Mr. N. P. Smith the 
contents of this bill being for the entertainment at 
the Election of Mayor.—E. TaaLETOon, 


W. H. Jacos. 





Antiquarian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Jor insertion under this heading.] 


——<@>-——_— 


THE curiosity of those enthusiasts who are writing 
letters suggesting that the public should be in- 
formed of the contents of the sealed box bequeathed 
to the British Museum in 1834 by Mr, Francis Douce, 
the antiquary, on condition that it was not to be 
opened until January 1, 1900, must remain unsatis- 
fied a little time longer. Matters of this kind must 
be first dealt with officially, and frequenters of the 
Museum and the Library who are acquainted with 
the routine of the work know well that before the 
contents of a sealed box could.be divulged a full 
report must be made to the trustees of the Museum, 
with whom rests the decision as to what can or 
cannot be made public. Until, therefore, the 
trustees meet and are fully informed of the nature 
of the Douce bequest, nothing is likely to tran- 
spire in regard to the contents of the ‘‘ mysterious 


box.” 
~ 0 % 

The Hellenic Government has notified its repre- 
sentatives abroad, and also all foreign institutions 
concerned, that in future the export of antiquities 
from Greece is forbidden. A new law giving effect 
to this decision has recently come into force, and 
will be strictly applied, except in the case‘of anti- 
quities and objects which the Government may de- 
clare to be not of sufficient importance or interest 
to be retained in Greece for the national museums 
of the country. 


~ « % 
Sir Thomas Thornton, the Town Clerk of Dundee, 
speaking the other day at a football club bazaar, 
reminded his audience that football is to this day 
forbidden by Scottish law, and that there is still 
unrepealed an Act of Parliament, dating from the 
reign of — I. (of Scotland), enacting that ‘‘ no 





man shall play football hereafter, under a penalty 
of 50s.”” 
A AAAAAAAAAAAAA! 
SALES. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HopGE sold 
on Friday and Saturday a portion of the library of 
the late Mr. John Murray, of 50, Albemarle Street, 
442 lots realizing £8925s. These books came from 
the late Mr. Murray’s house at Wimbledon, and 
must not be confounded with the exceptionally 
choice and interesting collection of books and auto- 
graph MSS. inherited by the present Mr. John 
Murray, and still preserved at Albemarle Street. 
The following were the principal lots included in 
the sale: Rev. R. W. Eyton, ‘‘ Antiquities of Shrop- 
shire,” 1854-60, in twelve volumes, only 300 copies 
printed, £21 (Walford) ; Fiehol, ‘‘ Galerie du Musée 
Napoléon,” 1804-28, large paper, {11 (Maggs); 
F. Blomefield, ‘‘ Topographical History of the 
County of Norfolk,” continued by C. Parkin, 
1739-55, five volumes, £12 ros. (Leighton); D. © 
H 2 
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Domenico-Benevetto Gravina, ‘‘ Il Duomo di Mon. 
Reale Illustrato,” 1859, with ninety coloured and 
other plates, £15 15s. (Quaritch); Nichols, ‘ His- 
tory and Antiquities of the County of Leicester,”’ 
1795-1811, eight volumes, {90 (Bain); and R. 
Surtees, ‘‘ History and Antiquities of the County 
Palatine of Durham,” 1816-40, large paper, £14 14s. 
(Tregaskis).—Times, December 12. 
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Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON AND Woops sold 
yesterday the libraries of the late Mr. Christopher 
Sykes, and of the late Mr. Acton Tindal, of the 
Manor House, Aylesbury, and other properties. 
The following were the principal lots: ‘‘ Heures a 
Lusaige de Rome,” printed at Paris for Germain 
Hardouyn, 1518, with five full-page woodcuts and 
nine small ones, £17 (Leighton); Audebon and 
Bachman, ‘ The Viviparous Quadrupeds of North 
America,” New York, 1845, with 150 coloured 
plates, £18 (Sotheran); Beaumont and Fletcher, 
‘‘Comedies and Tragedies,” 1647, with portrait of 
Fletcher by Marshall, £16 (Sabin); J. Gould, 
‘Birds of Great Britain,” 1873, five volumes, £53 
(Gribble) ; J. Smith, ‘‘ Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Works of the Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters,” 
1829-42, £38 (Arthur); C. J. Apperley, ‘‘ Life of a 
Sportsman,” 1842, with coloured plates by Alken, 
1842, £13 10s. (Edwards) ; J. Strutt, ‘‘ Biographical 
Dictionary of Engravers,” 1785-86, special copy, 
extended from two to ten volumes by the insertion 
of upwards of 660 engravings after the early and 
_other masters, £36 (Buttrey); Robert Burns, ‘‘ The 
Five Carlins: a Scots Ballad,” in the autograph 
MS. of the poet, four pages folio, with some curious 
variations from the text as printed in Cuningham’s 
edition, £16 (Pearson) ; an autograph letter of one 
page quarto to James Gracie, dated July 16, 1796, 
the last letter but one written by the poet, £29 8s. 
(Nattali) ; the original correspondence addressed to 
Sir Simon Archer from Sir William Dugdale and 
others, with Archer’s autographic replies, 1627-47, 
£25 (Carter); and J. Gould, “ Birds of Great 
Britain,” 1873, £29 (Cox).—Times, December 20, 


VVVVVVIVVIVIVG 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHZZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


We have received vol. xiii. (new series) of Tvansac- 
tions of the Royal Historical Society. The opening 
paper is Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff's readable and 
suggestive ‘‘ Presidential Address.” This is fol- 
lowed by a long and masterly study by Mr. C. H. 
Firth on ‘“‘The Raising of the Ironsides.” Few 
students know the highways and byways—especi- 
ally the latter—of Civil War history so well as Mr. 
Firth, and we hope before long to see the detached 
studies he has printed in the Historical Society’s 
Transactions and elsewhere, gathered together in a 
volume which will be a contribution to his- 
torical literature of no small value. Mr. Firth’s 
article is followed by an able paper on ‘‘ The Fall 
of Cardinal Wolsey,” by Dr. James Gairdner, who 
shows that many of the charges brought against 
the great prelate cannot be sustained; and shorter 


contributions on ‘‘ Politics at the Council of Con- 
stance,” and ‘ Pitt and Peel, 1783-84, 1834-35,” by 
the Rev. J. N. Figgis, M.A., and Mr. Frank H. 
Hill respectively. Miss Mary Bateson sends a 
valuable and learned study on the ‘ Origin and 
Early History of Double Monasteries,” and Miss F. 
Hermia Durham writes on ‘‘ The Relations of the 
Crown to Trade under James I.,” the Alexander 
Prize Essay for 1898. The annual report of the 
council, with other miscellaneous matter, completes 
a capital volume. 


ao a be 4 
From the same society comes the third volume of 
The Clarke Papers, selections from the papers of the 
William Clarke who was secretary to the Council 
of the army, 1647-49, and to General Monck, 
1651-60. The contents of this volume, which is 
ably edited by Mr. C. H. Firth, are mainly news- 
letters written from England to the headquarters of 
the army in Scotland to keep the commander there 
posted” as to the condition of affairs at home and 
abroad. They contain many personal details 
about the Protector, one describing Cromwell's 
expulsion of the Long Parliament. It is amusing 
to see how gently the latter proceeding is described. 
The Speaker, we are told, was ‘‘ modestly pulled ” 
from the chair, Cromwell's violent speech was 
‘something said by the General,” and in the end 
Parliament was ‘‘ dissolved with as little noyse as 
can bee imagined.” The frontispiece to the volume 
is a curious caricature of the Protector Richard 
Cromwell, figured as an owl, and labelled ‘ His 
Highnesse Hoo-Hoo-Hoo, Protector of Lubberland, 
and Chief Captain of the Night Guards.” 
2 25 as 

Part 3, vol. ix., of the Fournal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland has reached us. It contains 
as its main feature the concluding portion of the 
lavishly illustrated account of the Scottish Archzo- 
logical tour made last summer by the society in 
conjunction with the Cambrian Archzological 
Association. The part also contains, besides ‘‘ Mis- 
cellanea”’ of interest, three papers—‘t The Termon 
of Durrow,” by the Rev. Sterling de Courcy 
Williams, M.A., with a plan; ‘‘ Some Residents of 
Monkstown in the Eighteenth Century,” by Mr. F. 
Elrington Ball; and the first part of an account, 
with eight admirable illustrations, of ‘‘ The Ancient 
Stone Crosses of Ui-Fearmaic, County Clare,” by 
Dr. George U. Macnamara. 





VUVVVVVVIVIITY 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCH OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES, December 7.—Viscount 
Dillon, president, in the chair.—Mr. F. G. Hilton 
Price, director, exhibited an inkstand of blue glazed 
pottery, probably of the Ptolemaic period, from the 
Fayoum.—Mr. G. F. Beaumont, local secretary for 
Essex, reported the discovery of a Roman stone 
coffin, containing a skeleton, at Braintree.—Sir J. 
Evans, local secretary for Herts, reported the 
opening of a barrow, probably of pre-Roman date, 
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in Easneye Wood, near Ware, in July last. The 
only contents was a deposit of partly burnt bones. 
No pottery or any other relic was found with the 
bones.—Mr. Haverfield read some notes (1) on a 
bronze fragment with a few letters of a Greek in- 
scription, found in Oxfordshire, and (2) on Romano- 
British remains at Long Wittenham, in the Upper 
Thames Valley. The latter consist chiefly of cir- 
cular and other enclosures which have been traced 
in the corn, marking the site of some settlement, 
and yielding fragments of Roman pottery, etc.— 
Atheneum, December 16. 
2 a 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, December 18.—Annual 
meeting.—Dr. Garnett, past-president, in the chair. 
—Lord Crawford was re-elected president for the 
ensuing session, Mr. Faber elected a vice-president, 
and Mr. G. K. Fortescue a member of council, the 
outgoing members of council and officers of the 
society being all re-elected.—Mr. Sidney Lee then 
read a paper on ‘‘ Some Undescribed Copies of the 
Shakespeare First Folio.” .Further experience 
gave him the impression that a larger number of 
copies of the First Folio existed than was generally 
suspected. It was desirable tocompile a full direc- 
tory of the extant copies, and Mr. Lee expressed 
the hope that the society would lend him its aid in 
this. He had lately been invited to examine ad- 
mirable copies of the four Folios in the possession 
of Mr. William Phelps, of Dursley, Gloucester- 
shire; they formed part of a library created in the 
beginning of the century by John Delafield Phelps, 
an original member of the Roxburghe Club. They 
possessed no unique peculiarities, though Mr. 
Phelps’s Third Folio had that rare form of title 
which omits mention of the appendix of spurious 
plays. Three undescribed copies of the First Folio 
which had recently been examined by Mr. Lee 
disclosed unique features in each case. A good 
copy at Oriel College illustrated the confusion 
which prevailed in the printing-office when the 
composition of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet" was reached. 
Though the signatures in the Oriel copy were com- 
plete and perfect in themselves, the text of the play 
showed a remarkable hiatus. Two leaves were 
wanting towards the end. The Oriel copy was 
apparently printed off and bound up before the 
error was discovered. The defect was subsequently 
supplied by printing the omitted matter on two 
separate leaves, which received the signatures Ga, 
GG2, although these signatures figured already on 
the two leaves immediately preceding. Thus, in 
perfect copies of the First Folio the signatures GG 
and GG2 were duplicated. A second undescribed 
copy, belonging to Mr. Coningsby Sibthorp, of 
Sudbrooke Holme, Lincoln, bore on the title-page 
a manuscript inscription attesting that it was the 
gift of the printer Jaggard to an intimate friend. 
A heraldic badge stamped on the original binding, 
part of which survives, indicated that the recipient 
of the gift was Augustine Vincent, an officer of the 
College of Arms. A full account of the personal 
relations subsisting between Jaggard and Vincent 
appears in the “Illustrated Library Edition” of 
Mr. Lee’s Life of Shakespeare, together with a de- 
scription of Mr. Sibthorp’s valuable copy of the 


First Folio. The third copy to which the society's 
attention was directed was sold at Christie’s last 
{uly for £1,700, the highest price that the volume 

ad yet reached at a publicsale. Thiscopy, which 
has been acquired by a Glasgow collector, had for 
more than a century been in a private library in 
Belgium. It was quite perfect, and bore in the 
margin several manuscript notes dating from the 
seventeenth century. A full account of the volume 
was contributed by Mr. Lee to the Atheneum, 
August 19 last.—Dr. Garnett, Mr. A. J. Butler, 
Mr. Wheatley, Mr. Welch, Mr. Cecil Davis, and 
Mr. Arnold Green took part in the discussion which 
followed.—A theneum, December 23. 

a 25 af 

BriTISsH ARCHAOLOGICAL AssOocIATION. — The 
third meeting of the session was held at 32, Sack- 
ville Street, Piccadilly,on December 6, Mr. C. H. 
Compton, Vice-president, in the chair—Mr. R. 
Quick, Curator of the Horniman Museum, read a 
paper he had prepared upon ‘ The Eolithic Stone 
Age,’ which was illustrated by diagrams and a 
large number of specimens of flint implements. 
Mr. Quick said it was the opinion of many archzo- 
logists some eighteen or twenty years ago that the 
Palzolithic Age was the most ancient period yield- 
ing decisive proofs of the existence of man. Since 
then great discoveries have been made, and most 
scientific men now divide the Stone Age into three 
epochs respectively—(r1) the Eolithic, or Dawn of the 
Stone Age; (2) the Palzolithic, or Early Stone Age ; 
and (3) the Neolithic, or Later Stone Age. Upon the 
plateaux of North Kent, some twenty or thirty miles 
distant from London, at heights varying from 400 
to 800 feet above the sea-level, many thousands of 
specimens of flint implements have been discovered, 
carefully collected, and classified by Mr. Harrison, 
of Ightham. They differ in type from the imple- 
ments found in the river-gravels or the polished 
tools of the Later Stone Age. A noticeable feature 
of difference between the types is the absence of 
the large massive implements common to the 
palzolithic period. The implements found on the 
plateaux are mostly of small size, and fitted for use 
without a haft ; the heads also are generally worked 
round all the edges, so that they could be used in 
different positions and on all sides. The eolithic 
implements may be termed the prototyes of the 
later implements. Early man did not consider 
form of importance; he wanted something that he 
could hand, grip, and use as an edged tool. Nature 
probably suggested the form most suitable amongst 
these flints for his purpose, and a little working of 
his own upon them gave him all he needed for his 
simple habits. Many of these implements are 
naturally split flints which have been worked on 
one side only, the chipping or working being gener- 
ally of a character such as could not have been 
produced by accident or by natural causes, and 
this chipping appears always on the side opposite 
to a good hand-grip, which fact must have been an 
important consideration with the primitive man.— 
The chairman, Mr. Gould, Mr. Williams, Mr 
Rayson, and others joined in the discussion follow- 
ing a very interesting paper.—Communicated by the 
Hon. Secretary. 
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Roya ARCHZOLOGICAL INsTITUTE.—General meet- 
ing, Wednesday, December 6, Mr. Emanuel Green, 
hon. director, in the chair—Mr. James Hilton, 
F.S.A., exhibited a seal or stamp of Chinese make, 
formed as a square die, 1} inches in size, sur- 
mounted by a monster animal as a handle, all 
carved in ivory. The stamp shows a device or in- 
scription in some form of Chinese or Mongolian 
characters. A drawing of a somewhat similar 
stamp, reported as made in ‘‘red jade,” having 
been sent through a member of the Institute to 
elicit some explanation from the meeting, the ivory 
example was exhibited to help a discussion. It 
seems that officials, merchants and others in China 
use such stamps to authenticate their papers more 
effectively than by written signatures, which to an 
ordinary Chinaman are unintelligible. More in- 
formation about the ‘‘ red jade’’ seal will be sought 
for, as at present it seems to be a most rare object. 
—Mr. Harold Brakspear read a paper on Locock 
Abbey Church, Wiltshire, which was founded in 
1232 by Ela, Countess of Salisbury, for Austin 
Canonesses. He briefly described the existing 
buildings round the cloister, which, except the 
west range, are practically perfect in their roofs, 
and compared them with the sister abbey at Burn- 
ham. The site of the abbey church, which has 
been entirely destroyed except its north wall, was 
excavated a year ago, and was found to have been 
an aisleless parallelogram, 143 feet by 28 feet, 
vaulted in seven bays. A Lady Chapel, 59 feet, by 
25% feet, was added in 1315 on the south side, the 
building agreement for which still exists. Mr. 


Brakspear described the internal arrangements and 


details of the abbey church and chapel and the plan 
which he exhibited in illustration—Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope took part in the discussion.—Mr. G. E. 
Fox, F.S.A.,read a paper on ‘‘Roman’Suffolk,” being 
the second part of a previous paper on the same 
subject read at the meeting of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute at Ipswich in July last. The 
paper was devoted to an examination and descrip- 
tion of the various remains in the county, indi- 
cating the presence of population in the Roman 
period, and showed under the following heads what 
traces had been discovered of the former existence 
of the dwelling-places of the people in that period, 
viz., finds of pottery and building material, frag- 
ments of buildings, wells, rubbish-pits, single 
sepulchral deposits and cemeteries, and hoards of 
coin. The traces of handicrafts discovered within 
the bounds of the county were also described, and 
in some detail certain of the more interesting finds. 
—Communicated by the Hon. Secretary. 
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Numismatic Society, December 21. — Sir. J. 
Evans, president, in the chair.—Mr. Edmond 
Drouin, of Paris, Dr. E. Gabrici, of Napels, and 
Dr. B. Pick, of Gotha, were elected honorary 
members; and Mr. W. Gowland was elected a 
member.—Mr. L. A. Lawrence showed some silver 
coins of Edward V. and Richard III., and pointed 
out that, whereas all the peculiarities found on the 
coins of Edward V. were to be found also on those 
of Richard III., none of them occurred on coins 


hitherto assigned to Edward IV.—Mr. A. E. Copp 
exhibited a shilling of President Kruger; Mr. T. 
Bearman, a pattern noble of Charles I. (Scotland), 
from the Rev. J. H. Pollexfen’s collection, sup- 
posed by Burns to be unique; Mr. R. A. Hoblyn, 
pattern groats of Mary, wife of William III.; 
Mr. A. A. Banes, a shilling of the first issue of 
George IV., 1820.—The president exhibited a 
Paduan medal, probably by Giovanni Cavino, 
found in the neighbourhood of Hemel Hempstead, 
having an obverse of Didius Julianus (193 A.D.), 
and a reverse copied from the decadrachms of 
Syracuse (circa 400 B.c.), and also a head of Medusa 
in onyx, found in the Tiber about twenty years 
ago.—The secretary read a paper, by Mr. E. J. 
Seltman, ‘‘On Nummi Serrati and Astral Coin- 
types,’ in which he discussed the theories which 
have been held to explain the issue of the various 
ancient coinages having serrated edges. Among 
these theories was one held by M. Svoronos, who 
supposed that these coins were intended by their 
shape to symbolize solar or other celestial bodies. 
Mr. Seltman did not accept this theory, and inci- 
dentally discussed its application by M. Svoronos 
to the explanation of many Greek coin-types.— 
Atheneum, December 30. 
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Society OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—-The 
December meeting was held in the library at the 
Museum, Queen Street, Edinburgh, the Hon. John 
Abercromby, vice-president, in the chair.—Dr. D. 
Christison, secretary, gave an account of the 
ancient forts of Perth, Forfar, and Kincardine 
shires from recent examinations by himself, sup- 
plemented by notices and plans made at different 
times by Mr. Alex. Hutcheson, Broughty Ferry, 
which had been already published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the society.—Dr. James T. Richard- 
son, North Berwick, described two ancient inter- 
ments and a kitchen-midden recently discovered in 
that neighbourhood.—Mr. Joseph Bain gave some 
notes on the Scottish de Queneys of Fawside and 
Leuchars in supplement of a previous paper on 
that family by Dr. W. W. Ireland.—Mr. F. Haver- 
field gave a note on the antiquity of the name of 
the Wheel Causeway, a reputed Roman road cross- 
ing the Cheviots into Roxburghshire, which was 
mentioned by that name in a letter written by the 
then Earl of Northumberland in 1533.—Dr. Joseph 
Anderson described an interesting discovery of a 
cist containing three urns of the food-vessel type on 
Dunera Hill, Pencaitland. The urns, which had 
been carefully preserved by Mr. Elliot, the farmer, 
were exhibited by favour of Mr. A. Agnew Ralston, 
factor for Lord Hopetoun, on whose property they 
were found. 

At the next meeting, held on January 8, the 
Hon. John Abercromby again presided.—In the 
first paper, Mr. F. R. Coles, assistant-keeper of the 
museum, gave a report on stone circles in Kin- 
cardineshire and Aberdeenshire, with measured 
plans and drawings, obtained under the Gunning 
Fellowship. The map of the district visited from 
Banchory as a centre showed nine stone circles 
south and nine north of the Dee, all of which were 
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carefully surveyed and described in detail. After 
describing each of the circles separately, and show- 
ing ground-plans and drawings of their most 
characteristic features, he gave a brief statement of 
the results of the survey, which showed the exist- 
ence of three different types of circles in the 
district surveyed: first, the type with upright 
pillar-stones only ; second, the type comprising the 
circle of pillar-stones, with one or more stone 
settings, more or less concentric, in the interior ; 
and third, the type characterized by the most 
striking feature of the recumbent stone between 
two of the pillars, which last is the type of the 
district—In the second paper Mr. A. G. Reid, 
F.S.A. Scot., Auchterarder, gave a notice of a 
document in his possession bearing the super- 
scription of King Charles II., and dated at Breda, 
May 22, 1650, which appears to be unprinted, 
and is of considerable 2 ane interest. It is 
entitled ‘‘Instructions for Sir William Fleming.” 
—The third paper, by Mr. David MacRitchie, 
F.S.A. Scot., gave a description of an earth-house 
at Pitcur, in Forfarshire, which is larger and more 
varied in plan than most of its kind in Scotland. 
It consists of a curved subterranean gallery 190 feet 
in length, with a subsidiary gallery curving in the 
reverse direction of 60 feet in length. The width 
throughout varies from about 5 feet to as much as 
to feet ; the roof is mostly gone, but remains over 
about 50 feet of one end of the gallery, which is 
between 5 and 6 feet in height. The objects found 
in it, like those from a good many others, show 
that it was in occupation subsequent to the Roman 
invasion of Britain.—-In the last paper, Mr. Thomas 
Wallace, F.S.A. Scot., Inverness, described some 
cists with unburnt burials found on the farm of 
Moraytown, in the parish of Dalcross, and ex- 
hibited a stone axe of Caribbean type in the 
possession of the farmer, Mr. Macdonald, which 
was said to have been found on Culbin Sands, but 
probably came from America.—Abridged from the 
veport in the ‘* Scotsman.” 


2 ay 
The first meeting of the winter session of the East 
Ripinc ANTIQUARIAN Society was held at Bridling- 
ton on December 28, Lord Hawkesbury in the 
chair.—After several new members had been pro- 
posed, the hon. secretary announced that the next 
meeting would be held at Beverley on February 13, 
and papers would be read by Rev. Canon Maddock 
and Mr. Mortimer, the one by the former being on 
“Roads of Holderness.”—Papers were then read 
by Lord Herries on ‘‘The Constables of Flam- 
boro’,” and the Rev. C. V. Collier on “Old Brid- 
lington.” 


§ 


Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


THE ANTONINE WALL Report. An Account of 
Excavations, etc., made under the direction of 
the Glasgow Archzological Society during 
1890-1893. Illustrations and plates. Glasgow: 
printed for the Society and sold by James Mac- 
lehose and Sons, 1899. 4to., pp. ix, 173. Price to 
non-members, tos. 6d. net. 

This is a belated book. The excavations under- 
taken by the society were brought to a close in 1893, 
and inthat year the report, in practically its present 
terms, was allin type. ‘‘ Since then,” we are told, 
‘unfortunate delays have deferred the completion 
and issue until the still acting members of the 
committee are constrained to admit their inability 
to frame an apology in the proper terms.” The 
delay, however, in no way detracts from the value 
of this excellent volume. The actual preparation 
of the Report was left in the capable hands of Mr. 
George Neilson, whose name is a guarantee for the 
thorough fashion in which his task has been 
accomplished. Careful accuracy and precision 
mark all Mr. Neilson’s work, and this Report is no 
exception to the rule. The measurements and 
levels for the drawings of the various sections, 
except two, which were the work of Mr. Alexander 
Park, were made, as were all the drawings, by 
Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, F.S.A. Scot., a pro- 
fessional architect, as well as an enthusiastic 
archeologist. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the drawings and plans add very largely to the 
value of the Report. 

The earlier sections of the book give a brief 
general account of the Antonine Wall, a con- 
spectus of early notices thereof, a brief study of 
Roman precedents regarding the structure of 
earthen ramparts, illustrated by extracts from 
Cesar, Tacitus, Livy, Pliny, and other Roman 
writers, and a short notice of structural accounts 
of the wall by modern authors, from George 
Buchanan and the plan of Timothy Pont to Robert 
Stuart, whose Caledonia Romana was published in 
1845. The major part of the Report is, of course, 
given to a detailed account of the excavations, 
section by section, founded upon observations 
noted in writing at the time when the work was in 
actual progress. The whole of this account, it is 
needless to say, is of the highest interest to arche- 
ologists. We have no space to give any description 
of the work done or the results arrived at, but we 
may mention the recommendations with which the 
Report concludes. The first is the making of more 
sections so as to extend, check, and verify the 
generalizations suggested by the cuttings already 
made; the second is that a thorough exploration 
should be made of the camp at Roughcastle, which 
would probably yield valuable epigraphic and 
structural results; and, lastly, that for these pur- 
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poses subscriptions should be collected for a special 
exploration fund. There are two appendices. 
The first, by Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., is on an 
altar to Silvanus found near Barr Hill, and on the 
Roman occupation of Scotland; the second, by 
Mr. George Paterson, of the Borax Works, Liver- 
pool, is a table of analysis of various samples from 
the dark lines in the Antonine Wall. The whole 
volume reflects the greatest credit, not only upon 
those immediately responsible for it, but upon the 
society at whose initiative the excavations were 
undertaken, 


* kx x 
From KinGc Orry To QUEEN Victoria, A Short 
and Concise History of the Isle of Man. By 
Edward Callow. Illustrations, London: 
age Stock, 1899. 8vo., pp. xvi, 234. Price 


7s. 6d. 
This is professedly a book for the general reader, 
before whom it has been the author’s object to 
place ‘‘a short and concise account of Manx laws 
and Manx history, freed from all the dry-as-dust 
matters which are only of interest to the antiquary 
and the student, still retaining the essence of their 
contents.”” The problem which Mr. Callow has 
thus set himself strikes us as rather a difficult one 
to solve. Accuracy in historical statement is 
rather more than a mere dry-as-dust matter, and 
some statements in the earlier part of the book are 
open to question; but when the author gets to the 
more modern part of his history—and this con- 
stitutes the bulk of the volume—we are bound to 
say that he provides much less opening for 
criticism, and the greater part of the book may be 
recommended as a bright and readable sketch of 
Manx history and customs. A word must be said 
for the illustrations, which are numerous and good, 
Especially interesting and fresh are the portraits 
of Sir John Stanley, Kt., to whom and his heirs 
for ever the Isle of Man was presented by King 
Henry IV.; of James, Seventh and Great Earl of 
Derby, and his wife, the intrepid defender of Castle 
Rushen against the Cromwellians; of Charles, 
Eighth Earl of Derby; and of Bishop Wilson—all 
from the original paintings at Knowsley. 


* kK * 

The Genealogical Magazine (Elliot Stock) for Janu- 
ary has for frontispiece a suggested ‘‘ Ecu Com- 
plet,’’ composed and described by Mr. E. M. Chad- 
wick. Fifty-six of the countries, colonies, islands, 
etc., composing the British Empire are represented. 
The result is somewhat bizarre, and not unamus- 
ing, but, as is only natural, open to criticism and 
objection at many points, and not in the least likely 
ever to receive official sanction. Among the other 
contents of the number is a paper on ‘‘ The Washing- 
ton Family, from the American Point of View,” by 
Mortimer Delano de Lannoy, with a full-page 
equestrian portrait of the ‘‘ Father of his Country,” 
and a reproduction of his armorial book-plate. 


* * * 

In the Reliquary (Bemrose and Sons) for January 
Mr. Richard Quick has a very interesting paper, 
well illustrated, on ‘‘Old Bed-wagons or Bed- 
warmers,” cumbrous contrivances of wooden frame- 
work with central metal brazier, which are not so 
familiar as the copper and brass warming-pans 


which succeeded them in domestic use. Other 
papers are on ‘‘ Delves House, Ringmer,” by Mr. 
W. Heneage Legge; ‘‘ Pigmy Flint Implements,” 
by Mr. R. A. Gatty; ‘‘ Cinerary Urns recently dis- 
covered on Stanton Moor, Derbyshire,” by Mr. 
John Ward, F.S.A.; and ‘‘ The Biddenden Maids,”’ 
by Mr. George Clinch. All the articles and other 
contents of the number are profusely and admirably 


illustrated. 
> at 
Correspondence. 


— => 
SILCHESTER AS CALLEVA. 
To THE EDITOR. 


It were a thankless task to knap flints, harder even 
to soften prejudice, or to cure that judicial blindness 
which rejects plain evidence, substituting wild 
assertions totally opposed to history and topo- 
graphy. There is, however, a gross misrepresenta- 
tion to deal with. 

I had referred to Calleva as a central point of 
communication between London and say, Bath; 
so it is, not outside both, its importance in the 
modern coach-roads being displaced by Newbury 
and Reading. But it was named four times in the 
Roman iters, along with York, but below London; 
so it takes rank as third city in all Britain, as an 
important centre of communication for what may 
be called the South-Midland district, just as York 
represents the North. 

After this, I shall need a long rest, fully earned 
by my complaisance to a tiresome questioner. My 
opponent may profitably visit Silchester to test 
the various lines of roadway pointed out, and sur- 
vey the excavations, with ample evidence of im- 
portant structures indicating Roman occupation, 
with market, workshops, villa residences, and indi- 
cations of official occupation. 

Fitz-GLaNVIL. 

December 30, 1899. 

[We must decline to insert any more letters on 
this subject.—Ep.] 





OLD OAK MANTELSHELF AT HELMDON 
RECTORY. 


To THE EDITOR, 


The photo-litho of one half of the lintel of the 
above (ante, p. 2) shows, without a doubt, by its 
mouldings, carved foliage, and lettering work of the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 

Harry HeEms. 

Fair Park, Exeter, 

January 6, 1900. 
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Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” Zf of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 











